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‘Dear Rea 
The techniques and mechanical systems of transla-— 
tion and interpretation are becoming more efficient and © 
reliable every day. Particularly in international con- _ 
ferences and meetings, this problem, which is as old as_ 
the biblical curse of the confusion of tongues, seems to 

be disappearing. But that is the point—it is disappear- 
ing, not being eliminated. Like a resistance movement, | 
it has gone underground. Before the invention of simul- 
published in English, Spanish, and Portuguese rae eel taneous interpretation, a speaker at an international 
Ss ee gathering had to listen to the interpreter’s version of his 
CONTENTS words. He was never satisfied. If he did not understand 
the language, he found the gestures, the length of the aE 
CONTRIBUTORS version, or the tone of voice unworthy of his original — 
BRAZIL BUILDS A FUTURE Mauricio Caminha de Lacerda performance. If he understood some, or a great deal, his 
HE MAKES MEXICO LAUGH Raoul Fournier Villada == ———|_—_ dissatisfaction increased and he felt that his message 
WITH SHAMROCK AND SWORD David Marcus f ¢ was being impaired, debased, or adulterated, But with 
A VISIT TO ANGEL FALLS Rafael Pineda gd the simultaneous system, the speaker himself is the _ 
LEARNING TO HEAL aks only one who cannot hear the interpretation. And since 
WHAT A BEE TOLD ME Jorge Délano ieee tee bre ae) z he is generally the only one who is vitally interested in 
IT’S THE TALK IN... the whole range of nuances of his statement, the spoken 

WASHINGTON language problem has stopped provoking resentment at 

international meetings. But this is serious. Because be- 

CARACAS fore, the delegates left every international assembly with — 
EMBASSY ROW he 2 fat the conviction that there would be no peace, security, or 
THE TEN-STORY PICTURE James Norman Ae cooperation between states until the most serious ques- 
POINTS OF VIEW : p ine tion was settled—-the problem of speaking a common 
BOOKS language, in which thé words are exact symbols of the 

DE VOTO’S U.S.A. Fernando Alegria A ‘¢ ; ten ideas, with all their original subtlety. They still do not 

FRONTIER DAYS George I. Sanchez _ hy Goan speak this common language, but they no longer real- 

CENTURIES OF MUSIC Gilbert Chase ize it. 

BOOK NOTES Since nothing is harder for an adult than learning 
AMERICAS IN THE MAKING | Sarr i foreign language, he is inclined to believe cheerfully — 
OAS FOTO FLASHES oa eet Fe that in time there will be no need for it, because simul-— 
GR APHICS CREDITS a ea aa taneous-interpretation systems will eventually be found 
KNOW YOUR ENEZI ELAN NEIGHBORS? everywhere and for every purpose. This monstrous con- 
LETTERS TO THE EDITORS fidence in technological progress is already invading the — 
at the students, Just as they ore 
Publis abandoning handwriting for the typewriter and neglect- 
Pan American Union, General Secretariat of the Organization of ing to memorize mathematical operations because of the 
American States, Washington 6, D. C., U. S. A. advances in calculating machines, they have begun to 
Alberto Lleras, Secretary General 
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circulate the premature and inaccurate news that soon — 
they will not have to study foreign languages. If the 
diplomats at the United Nations don’t need to know them, 
they ask, why should future doctors, engineers, or chem- 
Associate Editors ists have to bother learning them? 

George C. Compton Edw Let us dissipate this scandalous illusion, which could 
make us retrogress from a stage of relatively wide diffu- 

.* sion of linguistic knowledge to a condition of primitive 

barbarism. There will be no real mutual understanding 
Assistant Editors among peoples until each boy leaves school with 
Wallace B. Alig ability to speak his own and another language with al- 


Editor 


Armando S. Pires 


Cover 


Mary G. Reynolds most equal perfection. Translating and interpreting are 
Benedicta Quirino dos Santos iy subterfuges, hoaxes, mediocre substitutes that will never 
Lillian L. de Tagle capture the spirit of the original language, tools that are 
Betty Wilson useless for the formidable task of understanding another 
culture. The North American will not understand 
Layout & Typography ae Sy es ae Latin American until he can speak to him or read his 
Presentation, Inc. | works in French, Spanish, or Portuguese. The Latin 
Hubert Leckie, designer American will not understand the complex North Ameri- 
can unless he learns English. And in another sphere, 
more serious because it is part of the great conflict of 
Drawing of Cantinflas by Mexican artist Miguel Covarrubias our times, the tragedy of our generation seems to be 
that tremendous power has come into the hands of a 
Any material not copyrighted may be reprinted from AMERICAS, providing it nation whose language —that sed lated whose soul, whose 
is accompanied by the following credit line: “Reprinted from Americas, psychology, whose culture—is known in the Western 
monthly magazine published by the Pan American Union in English, Spanish, World by only some thousand specialists, a nation that 
and Portuguese.” Articles must carry the author’s name. has been forgetting the languages it learned when it 
Subscription rate of Americas: $3.00 a year for the English, Spanish, and tried to be a European empire. 
Portuguese editions in the United States and Canada. Add $1.00 extra for 
postage to countries outside the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain. 
Single copies 25¢. 


Opposite: Bird with quintuple crest. Gold object from Central 
America or possibly Panama. From Robert Woods Bliss Collection, 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


The analysis, or rather psychoanalysis, of 

Cantinflas—“He Makes Mexico Laugh”— 

by a physician who is a personal friend 

the comedian, Raout Fournier 

Despite his French name, Dr. Fournier is 

lexican. Ever since he was a youngster, 

» has been fascinated by the theater and 

i idea of actors changing their per- 

sonalities with their costumes. Though 

parental interference prevented him from 

following a theatrical career, he has since 

= discovered how much of an actor a doctor 

must be in trying to cure his patients. Apart from private practice 
(he is a specialist in stomach ailments), Dr. Fournier teaches 
medicine. He is much interested in the study of human behavior, 
particularly in what makes a celebrity a success. When a friend 
introduced him to Cantinflas years ago at a tent show, the doctor 
predicted the actor would become a top favorite. Why? Because 
of his warm human qualities and his knack of turning defects 
into assets. 
Thirty-three-year-old Mauricio CAMINHA DE 
aceRDA, Rio correspondent for one of his 
yuntry’s leading dailies, O Estado de Sao 
aulo, explains how “Brazil Builds a 
uture.” His newspaper career began at 
e tender age of sixteen, when he became 
editorial assistant in the Publicity and 

Tourism Service of Rio State; eventually 

he rose to be chief editor. During World 

War II, Mr. Lacerda wrote columns on 

international politics for O Estado and 

Diario da Manha, and helped launch the 

“Press of the Air,” consisting of news and comment on 

the Allied resistance to Nazism. When Brazilian merchant ships 
were torpedoed in 1942, he enlisted in the army, served a year 
as a corporal in the Army's Coast Artillery Corps, then entered 
officers’ candidate school. He is married to painter Zelia Marques 
de Lacerda, and they have a ten-year-old daughter, Sonia Maria. 
James Norman has been watching with 

special interest the progress of “The Ten- 

Story Picture” in Mexico City. Primarily 

a novelist and short-story writer by trade, 

he is the author of the books An Inch of 

Time, The Nightwalkers, and A Little 

North of Everywhere, as well as of stories 

und articles in Collier's, the Saturday 

Evening Post, and the Atlantic. Born in 

Chicago in 1912, he studied art at the 

Art Institute there and sculpture at the 

Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. Three years 

ago he went to Mexico to gather material for a book about the 
Mexican muralists and liked the country and people so much, 


he decided to oe ie “I claim a proprietary right in O’Gorman’s — 


mural,” he says. “He let me sketch two figures on the pre-Hispanic 


panel. It may be the only portion of my work that might endure 
beyond my lifetime.” 


Shure an’ we turned to the Emerald Isle for a discussion of the 
luck of the Irish “With Shamrock and Sword” in Latin America. 
Davipn Marcus was born in Cork twenty-nine years ago, and has — 
lived there ever since in preference to anywhere else in Ireland. 
He was educated at Presentation Brothers Colle~e and University 
College in Cork, then obtained his barrister’s degree at King’s 
Inns, Dublin, in 1945. The following year he founded the maga- 
zine Irish Writing, which he edits with playwright Terence 
Smith. He also started Ireland’s first poetry magazine, Poetry 
Treland. Besides his poetry and short stories published in Ireland 
and Britain, Mr. Marcus’ poems have appeared in the United 
States in Tomorrow, Poetry Chap-Book, and the Georgia Review. — 
Last November Dolmen Press, Dublin, brought out a deluxe 
limited subscribers’ edition of his translation of Bryan Merriman’s 
The Midnight Court, the satirical poem that is perhaps the most 
famous work of eighteenth-century Gaelic literature. 


The “Me” in “What a Bee Told Me” is the inimitable caricaturist — 
Jorce DéLano. For the full treatment of this versatile Chilean, 
we refer readers to Carlos Reyes’ sparkling profile-type article in 
the November 1952 issue of Americas. Set forth there are the 
whimsical details in the life of this writer, artist, and movie 
magnate who signs himself “Coke.” 


RarakEL Pinepa is the pseudonym of a 

young Venezuelan poet, Rafael Angel Diaz 

Sosa, who accompanies us on “A Visit to — 

¢ Angel Falls.” Born in Guayana, Venezuela, 
in 1926, he attended the Central University 

in Caracas, winning his degree in journal- 

ism. His first book of poems, El Resplan- 

dor de las Palabras (The Splendor of 

Words), appeared in 1946, his play Los 

Conjurados (The Conspirators) in 1950, 

and last year he published a book of 

poems on Venezuelan folklore. He recently 

( after attending the University of North 

Carolina at Chapel Hill on scholarship. 


The stimulating evaluation of Bernard DeVoto’s newest book, 
The Course of Empire, comes from Chilean-born FErNANpo 
Aecria, who teaches Spanish at the University of California in 
Berkeley. Dr. Alegria is the author of Lautaro, a juvenile published 
in English translation in 1944, which won the Second Farrar and 
Rinehart Latin American Prize Competition. . Musicologist 
Gitpert CuaAse, cultural affairs officer at the U.S. Embassy in 
Lima, Peru, is the obvious authority to discuss Robert Stevenson's 
Music in Mexico Americas asked a “borderlander,” Grorce 
I. SAncuez of New Mexico, now in the education department of 
the University of Texas, to comment on Tom Lea’s new novel 
about that region. 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 


United States is Assistant Secretary General. 


The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 


problems of a — nature, or when the 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized 


and ary 


of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
nferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 


representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 


technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 


Cultural Council. 


the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 


The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 


tion. 


as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
Besides AMERICAS, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 


Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meetings of 


Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the Organization; 


and the quarterly Panorama, which republishes in full, in their 


original languages, outstanding articles from newspapers and magazines all over the Hemisphere. 
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Brazilian-U.S. Economic Commission approved new installations to triple generating capacity of Avanhandava power plant in Sdo Paulo State 


(eur 


Mauricio Caminha de 


PRESIDENT VARGAS once described his big, sprawling 
country as a giant who must walk slowly because he 
grows so fast his shoes are always tight. Whatever their 
political slant, most Brazilians will readily agree with 
that opinion. 

Economically speaking, at least, to make the shoes fit, 
Brazil needs help from abroad. It has outgrown the 
old-fashioned colonial pair it wore during adolescence, 
when it was merely exporting raw materials, and is 
ready to exchange them for the modern boots of economic 
independence. For the country is now busily industrializ- 
ing: building factories, improving its transportation net- 
_work, and turning millions of gallons of water into 
electricity to power industry, railroads, and irrigation. 
To promote a balanced and coordinated development of 
the country’s economic potential, a Joint Brazil-U.S. 
Economic Development Commission has been at work 
for the past two years. 

In 1950 the Brazilian Government indicated to the 
United States that technical cooperation was needed for 
some economic master-planning, and by July 1951 the 
Commission was ready to go to work. With two co- 
chairmen—one from each country—its administrative 
setup is unique among Point Four bilateral activities. 
Merwin L. Bohan is president of the U.S. section of the 
Commission, and Ary Torres is president of the Brazilian 
section. (There are from twenty-five to thirty-five U.S. 
members and 175 to 200 Brazilians.) The Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs has participated by providing 
personnel for basic spain surveys in the fields of 


power and transportation as well as financial advisers. 
The Commission has spent wy weary hours on pro- 


that “if you don’t want to solve a problem, hand it over _ 

to a commission.” 


about 70 per cent of the program, while dollar oa 
are covered in loan applications to the World Bank and — 
the Export-Import Bank in Washington for fifteen- to 
twenty-year credits carrying about four and a half per 
cent interest. At this Commission hes ap- 


field of agriculture, one in grain storage, two in harbors, 

one in dredging, seven in railroads, eight in power, two 

in industry (metals and alkalis), and one in highways. 
Loans have been granted by the two Banks to cover the 

dollar costs of eight of these projects in the amount of _ 
$119,260,000. Cruzeiro costs of these projects total 
approximately 3.554 billion (about 190 million dollars 

at the official exchange rate of 18.72 cruzeiros to the 
dollar). The sixteen remaining projects are now under 

study by the World Bank. 

Wheat production is one of Brazil’s biggest problems, 
for in a country of fifty-two million people self-sufficiency 
in this crop is indispensable if the economy is to survive 
Ever since the end of the Empire, under which it was 
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wheat producer, Brazil has spent m 

cruzeiros annually on wheat imports alone, and Brazilians 
continue to rely on others’ crops for their daily bread. 
In 1951, for example, the government allocated 2,590,- 
094,000 cruzeiros for importing 1,368,662 tons of wheat 
and flour. That year the country produced a total of only 
495,104 tons of wheat, 71.08 per cent of it in Rio Grande 
do Sul State. Estimates for the following year show that 
Brazil spent three billion cruzeiros buying foreign ex- 
change to import a million and a half tons of wheat 
and flour, an expense topped only in the purchase of 
petroleum products. 

According to the Joint Commission’s report, Rio 
Grande do Sul State’s program for boosting wheat pro- 
duction to one million tons in 1960 may very well be 
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Brazil’s ect. The Commission 


favors the installation of eleven grain elevators in that 
state and the purchase of the necessary equipment to 
stock up thousands of tons of grain within a year. 

The project for grain storage has been submitted to 
the World Bank for financing the dollar cost of 
$4,215,000. An additional 207 million cruzeiros to cover 
local expenses is expected to come from Brazil’s National 
Bank for Economic Development. But the total cost will 
presumably come to no more than the losses in damaged 
grain that would result from lack of facilities to take 
care of it. Right now 11 per cent of the crop is lost 
owing to stepped-up production without a corresponding 
increase in storage space and handling facilities. Present 
grain-storage capacity in the state is 145,000 tons, 
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_ Badly needed highway improvements, for which Joint Commis 
_ recommended spending some three million dollars, are under way 


whereas installations are needed for 1,750,000 tons of 
wheat, soybeans, and other crops, not including rice. 
For lack of storage space and because of track dif- 
ferences, the grain frequently must be moved from one 
train to another, which requires double handling. The 
projected network of modern elevators will eliminate 
manual loading of closed railroad cars, fur the elevators 
_ will be located at the railroad yards. Also, bulk unloading 


reduce handling costs. 

Other benefits will be uniform classification, stand- 
_ardized weighing, prices, and transportation costs, and 
equalized wages. Farmers will receive prompt payment 
_ for crops through negotiable storage receipts. The project 
will make it easier to set up agricultural cooperatives 
in the vicinity of each elevator; it will improve farming 
methods and eliminate the middlemen who take advantage 
_of farmers unable to ship or store grain. 

- -‘The elevators will be equipped to receive grain in 
_ sacks from small farms. Special devices will extract the 
grain from the sacks, which will then be returned to 
the farmers—something that was never done before. 
~Modern laboratories at each elevator will prepare in- 
 secticides. Drying equipment will make it possible to 
handle different types of grain and beans simultaneously. 
- Quite apart from filling the gap in wheat production, 
these measures will also stimulate production of other 
types of grain. In Brazil, as the axiom goes, there’s 
plenty of room for planting, and anything will grow 
if you plant it. 

Under two other Joint Commission projects drafted 
in cooperation with the Ministry of Agriculture, twenty- 
three million dollars will be spent to import enough farm 
machinery and implements from the United States and 

Canada to continue Brazil’s agricultural mechanization 
(an old dream of Brazilian farmers) at a steady pace 
for the next few years. 

The man in the street is not likely to associate the 
dredging of ports with his daily supply of goods, even 

though he may be familiar with what it represents in 
the country’s over-all economy. The consumer in Rio de 
Janeiro is scarcely aware that he owes his succulent 
steak from Rio Grande do Sul in part, at least, to the 
_ dredging service that keeps the ports clear for navigation. 


Thanks to Joint Brazil-U.S. DBE Development Commission 
project, strategic port of Santos will be enlarged and modernized 
On the Commission’s recommendation, $26,809,350 will - 
be invested in dredges for use in the main Brazilian ports, 
—those handling 90 per cent of the country’s total ship-— 
ping tonnage. 

Ports are perhaps more important to Brazil than to — 
most countries. With 5,520 miles of coastline and an 
area larger than the United States, the nation is made — 
up of so-called ‘ Thus there is no 
land communication between eastern Amazonia 
the country’s Northeast. Bahia, in central Brazil, 

Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Catarina in the Her 


‘economic islands. 


have inadequate rail and highway connections with Rio 


or Sao Paulo. Coastwise navigation is still the cheapest, ; 
often the only, method of sending vital products between _ 
these “islands”—coal, grain, and salt from the South to 


the capital and manioc and other staples from the South =| 


to the Northeast. 

In fact, nearly all Brazilian trade depends on maritime 
transportation. True, Brazilian exports today are smaller 
in proportion to national production than they were _ 
twenty-five years ago, but both exports and imports have — 
increased considerably. The country depends heavily on 
imports for equipment and certain raw materials, while 
exports of products like coffee provide the foreign ex- 
change to pay for them. 5 

The new dredges will raise total capacity from two and fs 
a half million to thirteen million cubic yards, and no 
more precious foreign exchange will be used up on | 
dredging services, which are now provided by foreign — seal 
companies under contracts unfavorable to Brazil. = 

For more than fifty years the port of Santos, through = 
which most of Brazil’s coffee is shipped abroad, has held 
a key position in the country’s economy. Some 340 miles ie 
from Rio, it is fed by the best railroads and highways ies 


in Brazil. It is an outlet for the gigantic industrial output — Ie 


of Sao Paulo, for the agricultural zones of the same _ 
state and of northern Parana, southwestern Minas Gerais, 
southern Goias, and Mato Grosso. A project recently pa 
approved by the Commission calls for modernizing and 
enlarging the port of Santos at a cost of 3.7 million | 
dollars plus 349.4 million cruzeiros. 

In a report on revamping Rio de Janeiro harbor with 


a $2,112,049 loan that has been applied for at the World 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Me 


Raoul Fournier Villada 


Santa Maria ta Reponpa StreetT—which separates the 
old Mexico City from the new, the classic, commercial, 
and permanent from the passing and cosmopolitan—was 
the birthplace in 1911 of Mario Moreno, better known 
as Cantinflas, Mexico’s leading clown. He was the sixth 
of the twelve sons and three daughters of José Moreno 
and his wife, Maria Guizar. Santa Maria Street, now 
turbulent and slummy, was then a neighborhood of poor 
but respectable families. 

A post-office employee, Mr. Moreno made extraor- 
dinary efforts to support and educate his offspring. Mario 
first attended the Bartolomé de las Casas School and 
later, when the family moved to Guerrero Street, trans- 
ferred to the one named for the republic of Guatemala. 
His writing improved and his general knowledge in- 
creased, but he exhibited the most progress in his 
technique with the valero (a ball-and-stick toy), with 
which he won several street contests. He was also a 
champion at marbles, which he shot elegantly and with 

skill that gained him an enviable collection. As he 
developed, home seemed very narrow for one of his 


imaginative mind. He became rebellious toward his 
father, but always maintained a deep love for his good 
and acquiescent mother, which kept him, not very 
willingly, at home. But he inclined strongly to dissipa- 
tion, and when he turned fifteen, his father decided to 
enter him in the national agricultural school at Chapingo. 

The boy did not identify himself with his father. 
Every time he came to the city, which was whenever 
he was not being punished at school, he enjoyed himself 
as he pleased in his beloved streets. He learned to dance, 
and with his graceful figure and long, agile legs soon 
gained a reputation around the neighborhood and at 
school as a master of the fox trot, dansén, Charleston, 
and tango. He stayed at Chapingo nine months—the 
gestation period—then fled to Jalapa, where he made 
his debut as a dancer with the “Pagola” carpa, or tent 
show. He also appeared in short farces, without much 
success. 

His childhood heroes were those U.S. film actors of 
the twenties who could do everything—ride horseback, 
drive a car, handle a motorcycle, fly a plane, swim, 


Mario Moreno, alias Cantinflas, seems blithely unconcerned at wearing two left shoes on formal occasion 
The 
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deep-sea dive. This gradually awoke self-discipline in ip: 
he learned to do all this—and even more, 
or he is an expert bullfighter. ee painter Rufino Tamayo 

So far, as with marbles, valero, and crap-shooting, ‘ 
all he wanted was to be a champion, to succeed in the 
task he set for himself and surpass the father whom 
he could not take for a model. Repentant and homesick, 
without achieving the triumph he sought, he went back 
home, only to find it repulsive. He fled again, not know- 
ing where to go, but an old carpa colleague advised him 
to try Tacambaro, where the Compania Novel took him 
on as a dancer. 

Cantinflas’ birth coincided with the Mexican Revolu- 
tion, and his life reflected the turbulence in his country 
between 1911 and 1927. What or whom did the Mexican 

_ public laugh at before him? 

The Pax Romana that the dictator Porfirio Diaz im- Roberto Soto helped create 
posed on Mexico did not encourage a popular brand of i the distinctly Mexican joke 
laughter, even though the people did not appear to be 
suffering. If their ruler did not distribute bread equi- = Leopoldo Beristain, Mexican 
tably, at least he kept them entertained with the circus comic active around 1914, 


of his court. They enjoyed his parades and the idea that specialised in: burenque @ ~ 


that if the poor were poor it was by divine intent and _ 
not because of their leaders. Diaz had conciliated two — 
forms of government hitherto at odds: he was emperor — 
of a republic. : 
Ricardo Bell, Gavilanes, and some lesser lights worked =~ 
at making people laugh—but not the common people, for 
their radius of action was small. Ricardo Bell, an | 
Englishman by birth and the most popular of all, intelli- | 
gently adapted the English technique of the joke to 
Mexican taste: few words, funny situations based on the — 
contrast between his brilliant clown get-up and the | 
stories he told, in which he played the part of an _ 
ordinary citizen. To provide a Mexican touch, he~ 
sprinkled his talk with vernacular expressions and dis- — 
creet pokes at authority. Gavilanes, who held forth at 
the Teatro Principal and whose technique was Spanish, 
Mexicanized the jokes of Spanish musical comedies, and — 
put on clever presentations of Mexican shows. 
Why was there so little laughter? People were re- 


signed, but not content. Laughter takes root in 


Cantinflas, in the garb he has 7 
de famous, is at his 
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they were governed by yesterday’s hero, and believed 


misery, 
with time. The Pax Romana was overthrown by Madero. 
First his moderation, then his sacrifice, made real revolu- 
tion break out. Madero opened the escape valve of 
laughter. He gave freedom to the press, which made 
abundant use of it, holding up authority to the most 
astonishing ridicule. Almost all the newspapers of the 
day carried more or less veiled satires on the government. 

Before the terrible tragedy of 1913, the public laughed 
at Madero, taking revenge for not having laughed in 
such a long time on this good and courageous man, his 
ministers, and even his wife, who was represented in 
Multicolor as a little dog. Authority had been practically 
lost: or so said the rebels of 1913. Something was miss- 
ing in the Madero government—the people were ac- 
customed to their emperor, and Madero seemed just like 
any other man. That is the way democracy is and should 
be, but no one was used to it. The military with their 
gold braid came back to try to put the pieces together. 

Victorian Huerta saw plainly that one of the reasons 
for Madero’s fall was freedom of expression and the 
resulting ridicule heaped upon him. Laughter was stilled 
by terror, and once again the only instrument for libera- 
tion was the gossiping circles where jokes were passed 
around, 

Beristain appeared in the theatrical wor!d in the time 
of Madero, if I remember correctly, but it was during 
the Huerta regime that he became famous. His field was 
the lowest kind of pornography. The streets of Mexico 
were daily besmirched by the placards of the Teatro 


Apolo, where Huerta himself, enveloped in tumes of 

alcohol, watched the unedifying spectacle unfold. 
Beristain was followed by Roberto Soto, who made 

himself up as a Mexico City taco vendor. Soto came 


from the legitimate comedy stage, and like Gavilanes 
his experience was with Spanish hu:nor. Yet with political 
allusions—many of them very subtle—and completely 
Mexican little plots written for him by Castro Padilla, 
he gave new impetus to the Mexican joke. His success 
was confined to the capital and a few provinces, and 
he never reached the masses. 

The advent of the carpa changed the Mexican theater 
scene, particularly its humor. Comedians multiplied— 
Chupamirto, Don Catarino, Count Boby, among the best 
known. Then Cantinflas came along as the others faded 
away. His costume, the one he still uses, recalled those 
worn by Don Catarino and Chupamirto, which in turn 
were inspired by the drawings of Salvador Pruneda 
a comic sheet called Aventuras de Chupamirto ( Adven- 
tures of Chupamirto). To these he added a garment he 
has made famous: his gabardina, literally “coat,” actu- 
ally a piece of rag he wears slung over one shoulder 
and treats with as much solicitude as if it came from 
Savile Row. While he was working with the Compania 
Novel in Tacambaro, he introduced the “Cantinflas lan- 
guage.” On stage to announce a benefit, he found himself 
unable to put two sentences together. Words tumbled out, 
right words, wrong words; he suppressed verbs, created 
adjectives. His hearers shook with laughter. Someone in 
the audience shouted “Callate {shut up|, Cantinflas!” 


and so his name was honk: of what origin no one knows. 
His talent, underrated until then, had found its métier.— 
He did not ‘invent the language, it was stage fright at — 
work; he realized that people laughed at seeing them- 
selves thus reflected. : 

Instead of using words to express ideas, he misused 
them to conceal ideas. This language of concealment, 
which he was the first to present in our own language, 
has an illustrious ancestor unconnected with Cantinflas— 
in fact, very far from him in time, space, and culture: 
Moliére’s The Doctor in Spite of Himself. This way of 
speaking has also been observed in certain anxiety states. 
It is a true paraphasia—the use of words that do not 
correspond to the thought—which Cantinflas employs — 
deliberately, sometimes with authority, sometimes with 
anxiety, but never in any apparent relation to what is 
going on. 

Cantinflas grew up in an age of words; everybody was 
making speeches and issuing declarations, leaders mulkti- 
plied, contests in oratory were held, and every ambitious 
demagogue talked confusingly and interminably. Outside 
Mexico, Hitler and Mussolini raved and ranted, and they 
had Queipo del Llano, like a grotesque caricature, as 
an ally in Spain. 

The climate existed, then, and the artist was born of 
external circumstances. Like an antenna, he captured — 


the impulses floating in the atmosphere. This has been 


Cantinflas’ particular genius. His costume and all else | 
about him help to make people “weep with laughter”— 
an ambivalent expression that reveals how laughter ex- 
plodes from a calm surface covering a state of depression 
or anxiety that ought to be channeled into sobs, but is 
deflected. 

Here is Cantinflas speaking: “I came—but sit down. 
No, I'm fine, thank you” (he makes the invitation to 
himself, and accepts it). “The truth is, | think you and — 
I—listen, don’t you smoke? By chance, you have ciga-— 
rettes and I don’t. No, look here, not ‘Faros,’ but— Well, 
now, as you were saying—listen, what happened to you 
the other night when I saw you out with that tart? Just 
look at him, married and everything— Well, well, let’s 
get to the point, shall we? I don’t want you to consider 
me abusive— Now why did you tell me to sit down and 
offer me cigarettes? As I was saying—man, a bird 
the hand is worth two in the bush. If you want my 
services, they’re yours for the taking—but not to abuse, 
man, not to abuse! You’ve heard of the beans ‘Chona’ 
makes, haven't you? Well, I have, and I could use some. 
And now that I think of it, you’re starving too, don’t 
deny it. Why are you looking for employees? Me work 
here? Not on your life—not if you paid me in gold 
but just to show you I considered I accept anyway. 
Here are my references, one from Don Serafin of the 
‘Glorias de Guerrero,’ and I made up the other myself. 
Because let’s be frank— Although Don Serafin’s is 
really an insult rather than a recommendation, the old 
good-for-nothing! And all because I smoked the ciga-— 
rettes out of his store—well, it was really a shack—not 
even that, | guess—it was really a pushcart, because it 

Es (Continued on page 44) 
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Tue srory oF THE Irisu in Latin America, especially in 
Argentina and Chile. where most of them settled, is 
much the same as in almost every other country to which 
they have emigrated. It falls into three clearly defined 
chapters: religious, military, and social. 

From early Christian years, Irish missionaries have 
spread the Faith far and wide with a zeal that has won 
their native land the nickname “Island of Saints and 
Scholars.” While history does not actually record that 
the first Celt to reach Latin America was a priest, it does 
establish the fact that the first to reach Argentina was 
Father Fields of the Society of Jesus. He arrived in 1586, 
a pioneer whose work reached out over much of the 
continent. Since then there have been other missionaries— 
Father Anthony Fahey. for example, who for almost 
thirty years covered on horseback a parish the size of 
Ireland, only to die of yellow fever in the plague of 1871. 
But for the most part, the work of the clergy of all 
nationalities has been of a less dramatic nature. They 
have been instrumental in building schools and establish- 
ing convents, universities, hospitals, and societies, so 
that today the Catholic religion is a bulwark of Latin 
American life with its clergy looking back over a long 
tradition of service to God and the people. 

The military phase of Irish emigration is the one 
most accessible to lay historians. Irish soldiers played 
a large and important role in the formation of present- 
day Latin America, for, if the first Irishman to reach a 
place is a priest, without a doubt the second will be a 
fighter. 

The warriors of Er 


by a slightly circuitous route. After the fall of the harbor 


town of Limerick to the British in 1690, the famous Irish 
leader Patrick Sarsfield negotiated a treaty that allowed 
his men to retain possession of their arms provided they 


entered the service of a foreign army. Many, including + 


Sarsfield himself, joined the French. Others rallied to 
Spain, and some of these later found themselves serving 
the American colonies. An O’Reilly commanded the 
Spanish army at Cinti, in what is now Chuquisaca State, 


Bolivia; in 1761, during the Seven Years’ War (1756-63), 


Captain Charles O'Hara, under orders from Governor 
Viana, headed a Spanish expedition from Montevideo 
against the Portuguese occupying the Uruguayan towns 
of Rio Negro and Chuy. The captain’s second-in- 
command, incidentally, was Lieutenant Colonel Charles 
Murphy, who in 1776 became governor of Paraguay. 
But the most colorful Irishman of this period was 
undoubtedly Ambrose O’Higgins. If memory of him has 
been blurred, it is because his greatest contributions 
though often devoted to the people’s general welfare 
were performed in the service of the Spanish overlord. 
Also, the name of O’Higgins in South America is more 
usually associated with Ambrose’s son, Bernardo, who 
was as tirelessly vigorous and effective in tearing down 
the edifice of Spanish power as his father had been in 
protecting it. Many regard Ambrose, however, as the 
most amazing immigrant ever to set foot on Latin Ameri- 
can soil. And, after all, his birthplace was the Ould Sod. 
The elder O'Higgins was born in 1720 on the Summer- 
hill estate near Dangan Castle in County Meath, which, 
d, supplied 
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the bulk of Irish emigrants to Latin America. Because of 
the repressive measures imposed on the people by the 
British, Ambrose received hardly any formal education. 
He was able to attend only what were called “hedge- 
schools,” presided over by traveling teachers who were 
perpetually pursued by the occupying forces. While still 
in his teens, Ambrose decided, along with many of his 
friends, to seek a free life elsewhere. First he went to 
Spain. There his uncle was one of the king’s chaplains, 
which moved him to study for the priesthood in Cadiz. 
After some years, however, finding he had no particular 
calling to God's service, he sailed for South America 
with a consignment of wares financed by his uncle. 
Landing at Buenos Aires, he sold some of them, bought 
a mule train, and crossed the Andes. After touring and 
trading for a while, he set up a stall opposite the cathedral 


Dangan Castle, near the birthplace in County Meath of Ambrose 
O'Higgins. Eastern lreland supplied bulk of the country’s emigrants 
to Latin America 


Soon, however, wanderlust set him roving again. He 
traveled all over Peru and New Granada, finally reaching 
Santiago, Chile. There he made his fortune and offered 
his services to the government. His first enterprise, 
successfully accomplished in 1760, was to provide im- 
proved communication with Mendoza, on the Argentine 
side of the Andes. Then, in 1769, he led a punitive 
expedition against the Araucanian Indians, but dealt so 
humanely with them that he gained their lasting friend- 
ship. 
By now the Spanish Government had become interested 
in Ambrose. In 1768, he was made a colonel by the king’s 
direct order. Speedy promotions followed. He was named 
a brigadier general, Captain General of Chile, and finally 
Viceroy of Peru. 

Ambrose effected many administrative, fiscal, and 
utilitarian reforms. He abolished the encomienda system, 
which had enslaved the Indians since 1544, and gave 
them free land and seed. Indeed, his statesmanship and 
humane views played an important part in their eventual 
assimilation into the population, which produced the 


Ambrose O'Higgins was 
one of first Irish soldiers 
to carve a spectacular 
career in South America. 
In addition to earning a 
title of nobility, he 
became Viceroy of Peru i 
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brave and hardy mestizo people characterized by today’s — 
Chilean roto, or common man. Irish to the end, Ambrose 
died on March 18, 1801, the day after St. Patrick’s Day, 
and, to be sure, it is thought that the vigor of his cele- 
bration on that memorable occasion may have hastened _ 
his demise. 

The turn of the century marked a new era—the dawn 
of liberation—in Latin America. In the series of revolu- 
tions against oppression that followed, Bernardo O'Hig- 
gins, who had been born at Chillin in 1776, further 
distinguished the family name as he performed brilliant — 
deeds in the cause of freedom for Chile and her neigh- 
bors and became the republic’s first chief executive. ¥ 

Alberto Mackenna Subercaseaux, one of modern Chile’s — 
leading citizens and mayor of Santiago from 1920 to | 


1927, is a descendant of one of Bernardo’s distinguished = 
Irish generals, John Mackenna. Instrumental in building | og 


the Chilean capital’s great public park on San Crist6bal = 
Hill and the Palace of Fine Arts, the contemporary = 
Mackenna is widely known as a city planner, author, — 
and art devotee. 


Ambrose’s son, Bernardo, is the O'Higgins 
more widely remembered in South America 
as Chilean Liberator 


bove: Self-portrait 
Bernardo O'Higgins 
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During the eighteenth century, ‘three factors swelled — 


the continuing influx of Irish soldiers. There were, of 
course, the tyrannical penal laws passed by the British 
Parliament with a view to strangling the very life and 
_ economy of the Irish people. These regularly resulted in 
abortive uprisings followed by either voluntary or forced 
— exile. Again, many professional Irish soldiers, accustomed 
to fighting under foreign flags, found themselves dis- 
banded when the battles in which they had taken a 
valiant part in France came to an end. Lastly, when the 
Latin American peoples took arms against Spanish rule, 
“pec ‘ruiting agents opened offices on the Emerald Isle to 


Be cs an excellent and timely outlet for the many 


unhappy, restless youths there. Probably somewhere near 
ten thousand volunteers came forward, for here was a 

chance for an immediate livelihood coupled with 
adventure. 

One of the most successful recruiting agents was 
John D’Evereux, who had been exiled for his part in the 
Rising of 1798. He had met Bolivar in Haiti and offered 
to raise an Irish Legion five thousand strong. He had no 

difficulty, though his methods were not completely 
scrupulous and he amassed a fortune for himself in the 
_ process. One of the young soldiers who bought com- 
missions was the son of Daniel O’Connell, who, because 
of his stirring work in the cause of Catholic emancipation, 
is known as “The Liberator.” Thus, by curious coin- 
-cidence, the son of the Irish “Liberator” fought in the 
_ranks of the South American Libertador. 

Styling himself a “Member of the Order of Liberators, 

General of the Army of the of 


auela and ee Granada, commanding the Irish Legion,” 


D’Evereux had many adventures in Ireland, Britain, and 
Jamaica, always keeping just one step ahead of trouble. 
He finally showed up in Bogota on Bolivar’s staff in ; 
1821. Two years later the Colombian Government made — 

him envoy to the Courts of Northern Europe. In Italy in _ 
1825, he was arrested for his part in the Latin American ie 
uprising, but was released by Metternich at the request 
of the Duke of Wellington. Returning to the United 
States, he lived there on a Venezuelan government pen-— 
sion until his death in 1854. He was buried in the 
National Pantheon at Caracas. 


of high responsibility, gaining lasting fame and honor 
for themselves as they struck hard for the liberation of NG 
their new countries. Among those who made valorous — 
contributions to the cause of freedom in South America, 

four are particularly outstanding. 


John Thomond O’Brien, born in County Cork in 1787, 


came to Buenos Aires in 1816 and rose to be personal — 
aide-de-camp to San Martin. He prepared the way for — 
the General’s army to cross the Andes, and at the battle 
of Chacabuco captured the Spanish standard single- 
handed. He fought to victory through the Chilean and 
Peruvian campaigns, and died in 1861 at Lisbon, where 
he had been acting diplomatic agent for the Montevideo 
government. 
Another Corkman, Francis Burdett O’Connor, arrived | 
in Latin America in 1819, at the age of thirty-eight, as — 
lieutenant colonel in the Tenth Lancers. He saw dis- _ 
tinguished service in many battles, those at 
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Irish village scene; 


To the Argentine pampas, Irish fighters brough as shepherds 


providing economic basis for communities when peace came 


Riohacha, Cartagena, and Fort Ciénaga, on the Carib- 
bean coast of Colombia, finally becoming chief of staff 
of the United Army of Liberation. Awarded the Legion 
of Honor Star by Bolivia, he retired to a farm in that 
country’s Tarija State in 1839 to write his memoirs, and 
died there in 1871. 

Cork produced still another Irish hero for Latin 
America, Daniel Florence O'Leary (1790-1854). He 
came to Venezuela with Wilson’s Hussars, and at Cara- 
bobo was attached to Bolivar’s staff. As the Liberator’s 
chief aide-de-camp, he was so close to the great man 
that his memoirs, written in later years, formed the basis 
of most subsequent biographies of Bolivar. In 1830 
Colombia made him e1: voy to the United States. Two 
years later O'Leary retired, but came back to public 
service again as Venezuelan minister to Spain. With his 
marriage to Soledad Soublette, he started a distinguished 
line of descendants in Latin America. 

Last on this roster is the amazing Admiral William 
Brown, who built a formidable Argentine navy from 
nothing. Born in the west of Ireland in 1777, he came 
to the United States with his father when only nine. 
Upon the elder Brown’s death, William went to sea, 
traveling over the world before his capture by the French 
in the err wars. He was os amma in Metz but 


got away, was caught at Verdun and again escaped. With 
a French corsair, he tried his hand at blockade- running — 
on the River Plate during the hostilities between Argen- ¥ 
tina and Spain. Although shipwrecked in the attempt. 


he salvaged his goods and sold them, buying another _ 


ship with the proceeds. This was captured by the | 
Spanish, whereupon he gathered some sailors from the 
Buenos Aires waterfront, took a few small sailboats, and 
went out in pursuit of a Spanish frigate. As a result the | 
city raised a whole squadron for him. With it, he stormed 
the island of Martin Garcia on St. Patrick’s Day, 1814. 


routed the Spaniards, and devastated their fleet outside 


Montevideo. During his brilliant and irrepressible career _ 
he won over forty victories for the Argentine navy. 
In considering the influence of the Irish and other — 
foreign legions on Latin America, four distinct periods 
clearly emerge: 1817-19, when their services were largely _ 
futile, but the time was well spent in assembling, train- — 
ing, and hardening the forces; 1819-21, the period of 
the decisive battles of Boyacé and Carabobo, when the — 
timely and excellent reinforcements allowed Bolivar to 
carry out his epoch-making plans; 1821-24, when their 
chief service lay in the influence they exerted in training 
troops and guiding operations; and 1824 to the present. 

the era of assimilation and naturalization. 
During the nineteenth century, more Emerald Islanders 
emigrated to Argentina than any other national group. ; 


William Brown, a sailor from 
the west of Ireland, built the 
Argentine navy in the early 
nineteenth century, became an 
admiral and a fabulous hero 


Daniel Florence O'Leary of 
Cork fought with Bolivar, 
wrote memoirs that form 
source of many biographies 
of the Liberator 


Their numbers grew especially heavy after the disastrous 
Potato Famine of 1846. Unlike their countrymen who 
went to the United States to settle largely in cities, those 
who came to Argentina settled on the land. There they 
began to raise sheep and by 1877 they were marketing 
over seven hundred million pounds of wool through 
Buenos Aires. Their communities, with their churches, 
societies, and chaplains, were not unlike Irish counties. 
Indeed, it is said, at one time a person could travel 
from Buenos Aires to Cordoba and never step off Lrish- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Rafael Pineda 


Mountain, an offshoot of the range that separates Vene-— 3 
zucie from Brazil, plunge the iridescent waters of Angel vey 
balis, world’s highest. Although the 3,212-foot 
cateract’ which has a free fall of 2,648 feet in its top 
“ecoon- \ «> discovered eighteen years ago and is rela- 
tiely easy to reach by air, it is still the subject of — 
weil tinge’ speculation. This does not detract from its” 
p ysical erondeur’ in fact, legend and reality in this 
ease justify and co plement each other. 
The first civilize.) ince to glimpse this silvery spectacle 
was Aogel a etobetrotter and prospector, 
whe flew over the temote untain three times in his 
singleerwine lane om the ‘cail of El Dorado. While 
he faded to tind the river of precious stones he had 
epvisioned Angel did not back empty-handed. He 
Lirought (he first factastic word of this natural wonder. 
Sie fails were given the »ame of their accidental dis- 
coverer, anid would h heen difficult indeed to fine 


one More appro 


Venezuela has world’s 
highest wy fall 


Jimmy Angel, fe : the American Museum of Natural History, scaled the 
slopes of Auyan-tepui, but none managed to reach the 
in British Gui Pet je brink of the falls. Rectangular in shape, the mountain — 
) rests on three sandstone terraces that make it look from — 
a distance like an Inca fortress. It measures fifteen and — 
a half miles in length and is nearly twenty-two miles 
wide. Toward the southeast it reaches a height of 7,900 — 
feet, but higher peaks have been sighted through the 
heavy mist that shrouds it. 
en The extraordinary number of cascades that pour down _ 
the northern flanks of Auyan-tepui are the result of the 
heavy, continuous rain that falls on the mountain, with 
a brief letup in summertime. The water is gathered in 
gigantic open fissures in the summit, and carried by 
subterranean channels to the rough northern canyon. | 
For unknown reasons, most of the streams run together > 


In 1935, attracted by the growing activity in the mining 
areas of the Gran Sabana, Jimmy Angel decided to join 
the gold and diamond hunters from all over the world 
who were coming to try their luck in the unknown. With 
his wife, Marie, and Gustavo Heny, a friend, he pitched 
camp below Auyan-tepui in the Camarata Valley, in order 
to begin preliminary reconnaissance of the mountain. 
A little later they were joined by Félix Cardona, a 
Spanish explorer with long experience on the jungle- 
covered plateau from which the mountain rises. 

According to plan, Angel and his wife set out for the 
steep terraces of Auyan-tepui in the plane, while Cardona 
and Heny attacked it on foot, from the south side. It 
was on this expedition that Angel first glimpsed the 
majestic torrent. Noting that his altimeter indicated 
almost five thousand feet, he flew over the vanyon to fix 
its exact position. Mrs. Angel was wide-eyed with amaze- 
ment. The pilot made excited calculations. 

Cardona and Heny were less fortunate. For two weeks 
they scaled the bristling mountain wall, trying to find 
a route to the top. Making their way up a defile under 
threatening clouds, they found a narrow opening that 
let them through to the high plateau adjacent to the 
summit. But that was as far as they could go. Their - 
provisions were exhausted and the peak seemed more Angel's plane lies where it fell in swamp atop Auydn-tepui - Bi 
inaccessible than ever, so they went down as best they Mountain near the falls ; 
could. 

Regaining their strength, the explorers tried twice 
more. On the third trip, Heny joined the Angels in the 
airplane while Cardona stayed in camp to maintain 
constant radio communication with the fliers, using 
portable equipment. Jimmy flew over the magnificent 
cataract, then headed for the peak. At this point Cardona 
lost the plane’s signal. A violent air current had dumped 
the craft into a vast marsh thick with roots, burying 
the wheels and part of the tail. The crewmen jumped out 
in the mud and struggled to make their way to firm soil. 
Steep cliffs rose to the north, and behind them rushed 
the falls. Faced with the choice of looking for the head- 
waters of the waterfall or saving their necks, the fliers 
elected the latter. It took them several days, jumping 
from wall to wall, to descend to the valley. On clear days 
you can still see the plane sunk in the mire, its wings 
partly hidden by dense weeds—a monument to the U.S. 
aviator’s intrepidity. 

Later, several scientific expeditions, including one 
sponsored by the Venezuelan Government and one from 
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Photographer Ruth Robertson pauses 
en route to the falls on strenuous 
canoe and overland trip 
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Indian settlement in Camarata Valley, 


to form Angel Falls, which bursts out almost on the 
mountain’s rim, a little above another cataract whose 
waters join in the foaming descent. 

So far it has been virtually impossible to photograph 
the full drop of Angel Falls. Seen from the air, the torrent 
loses itself in mist before it reaches the bottom of the 
gorge. The reverse happens when you look at the falls 
from below. Ruth Robertson, who, with her camera, 
penetrated to the very spot where the falls add their 
vaporized waters to the Churan River, has taken the most 
complete pictures of the tremendous spectacle. 

From Uruyén in the Camarata Valley to Angel Falls 


is only a matter of an hour by air, but the trip by water 


requires at least a week’s struggle with rushing torrents 
and dense forests. Only vigorous professional explorers 
have done it that way, but it is the route recommended 
for the most imposing view of the cataract. Another 


 fair-sized waterfall is also visible from the Camarata 


Valley, 


the Uruyén, which is born on the southern flank 
of Auyan-tepui, jumps from plateau to plateau, and ends 
by forming a lake in the valley. 

The area is inhabited by peaceful Indians, trained at 
the Capuchin missions around Santa Elena, and their 
assistance is indispensable in making the trip to the 
falls. It is half a day’s journey on foot from Uruyén to 
San Rafael de Acanan, where Alejo Calcaiio, the smiling 


chief of the Camaracoto Indians, lives. Calcaio can 


always provide long canoes—curiaras, as they are called 


locally—manned by some of his subjects, who do their 
best work in exchange for something better than trinkets. 


From San Rafael you descend along calm, black waters 


to the Iguana River, where it is necessary to land and 


carry the canoes through the woods to avoid the treacher- 
ous rapids. Watching the sometimes rosy, sometimes blue 


walls of the eastern side of Auyan-tepui, you continue 


to the acing of the Carrao and Churin Rivers after 


south of Auydn-tepui, is base for trip to 


4ngel Falls by air or water 
But when you reach the edge of Uey-tepui, a prolonga- 
tion of Auydn-tepui, you enter the magic domain of 
Angel Falls, which come into view in the paige 
of the Churn, you come to the end of your canoe Potent *: 
at a rocky promontory, which must be crossed on foot — 
to get to the bottom of the falls. Quite apart from the 
possib le appearance of a tarantula, a snake, or perhaps — 
a jaguar, the trip across the promontory to the falls is : 
one of the most unusual experiences nature oflers man, E: 
The cataract announces its presence from afar with 
supernatural rumbling, while its silver torrent ir 
and disappears through the dark, closed forest, seeming 
to issue from the sky itself. B 
Up to this point it is still possible to a 
animal sounds in the woods—the song of a bell bird 
or the chattering of monkeys—but suddenly the forest 
opens and everything is reduced to a single, tremendous 
unrelenting roar. The waterfall stands before you, a 
column that loses itself in the clouds, erect against at 
azure wall surrounded by a veil of mist. The indese tib- 
able splendor of the scene makes the traveler think he 
has really entered the domain of legend. From an air- 
plane, the visitor gets a similar impression of grandeur, 
but it cannot match the view from the bottom of the falls. | 


of forests and mountains the 
River and the Gran Sabana, the only way to reach the 
Camarata Valley, last stop on the way to the falls, is’ 

by air. A landing strip now in service in Camarata _ 
reduces the danger to a minimum. And for a modest 

sum, taking advantage of a new route opened by Linea’ 
Aeropostal Venezolana, many people have recently flown 


over Auyan-tepui to see its mystic wonders for them. 
ooo 
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EARLY EACH MORNING an enterprising young Colombian 
woman from. Bogota leaves her room in a Washington, 
D.C., boarding house to embark on a day-long tour of 
mercy that brings relief and hope to those she visits. 
She is Josefina Chaves-Sicard, a physiotherapist em- 
ployed by the District of Columbia chapter of the 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, a national organi- 
zation financed by private donations, with headquarters 
in New York. Her mission: to bridge the gap between 
home and clinic for arthritis patients who are unable 
to receive therapeutic attention in any other way. Her 
methods: the application of heat to the joints with hot 
packs, bakes, baths, and infrared-ray treatment, plus 
corrective exercises and light massage. 

With the aid of the Foundation, and previous training 
from the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
Miss Chaves has become an expert in a field of therapy 
relatively unknown, but desperately needed, throughout 
Latin America—the treatment of diseases affecting bone. 
tissue, and muscle. Taking over where the doctor leaves 
off, and acting under his instructions, she has seen her 
patients learn to walk again, to use their bodies, hands. 
arms, and legs in activities they thought had been denied 
to them forever. 

Sinee 1944, when she arrived in the United States as 
a special studeni in physical education at Wellesley 
College, Miss Chaves has worked hard to become profi- 
cient in a demanding. profession. Youngest of a family 
of two boys and four girls—her mother died when she 
was an infant, her father when she was in high school— 
she was a graduate of the National University in Bogota. 
had a background as an instructress in dancing and 
rhythmic exercises at a girls’ school there, and played 
on the national champion girls’ basketball team. Harassed 
by language difficulties and Wellesley’s stiff require- 
ments, she diligently learned English. One day, as part 
of her studies, she visited the Harvard Children’s Hos- 
pital to watch a demonstration of corrective exercises 
for polio cases and congenital deformities. What she saw 
impressed her. She remembered the 1940 infantile- 
paralysis epidemic in Cali and Buenaventura, when over 
a hundred and fifty people, mostly children, were 
stricken, and there was no one to help them. Thereupon 
she applied to the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis for a scholarship that took her for the next 
three years to the University of Iowa at lowa City, 
where she won her degree in physical therapy and 
physical education and worked in the university hospital, 
noted for its treatment of bone diseases. 

Back in Colombia in 1948, Miss Chaves, the first 
South American to receive this training, rolled up her 
sleeves and went to work at the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Institute for Crippled Children on the slopes of Bogota’s 
Guadalupe Hill. For a year, under the supervision of 
Dr. Juan Ruiz Mora, its director, and four other physi- 
cians, she taught some twenty women volunteers the first 
course in physical therapy ever conducted in the country. 
By 1950, aiming for permanent establishmeut at the 
Institute of a physical-therapy school for girls, she was 
back in Washington for further study and practical 
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work. Last year she went home briefly to assist Dr. Ruiz 
Mora in the actual opening of the school. When she 
returns to Bogota next month, she will head its teaching 
staff, confident that her methods will meet the highest 
standards. 

Today she is gaining valuable experience from her 
duties with the D.C. chapter of the national Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation. There she is able to observe 
firsthand the methods of an organization devoted to 
(1) promoting research into the cause of all rheumatic 
disease; (2) providing free or inexpensive care (de- 
pending on their financial status) for patients suffering 
from arthritis and related educating 
doctors and the public in the latest methods of treatment 
for these and (4) disseminating therapy 
methods to all those interested. 

An indication of what Miss Chaves’ experience will 
mean to Colombia when she returns is the alarming 
increase there in the number of sporadic polio cases 
each year. Also, although much disease goes unrecorded 
and precise, up-to-date statistics are unavailable, there 
are at least twenty thousand cripples in Colombia of 
all ages and both sexes. Many of these could directly 
benefit from the training Miss Chaves has received and 
which she wants to pass on to others. 

Like polio, arthritis is a scourge that may deform 
limbs and twist bodies. An inflammation of the bones 
and joints, it takes two forms: rheumatoid arthritis and 


conditions; (3) 


ailments; 


osteoarthritis. The former, by far the more serious of 


the two, is characterized by wasting away of the joint 


cartilage and thinning of the bones at the joint, whereas 
the latter is a degeneration of cartilage and overgrowth 
of bone in the joint. Rheumatoid arthritis may also be 


During regular visits to patient’s home, Miss Chaves 
stretches knees of rheumatoid-arthritis sufferer unable 


Children like these on terrace of Franklin D. Roosevelt Institute in Bogota 
will benefit from the training Josefina Chaves is bringing home to share — 
with others : 


a cause of blindness, heart and lung disease, and liver. 


spleen, intestinal, bone, and nervous disturbances. It 
can strike anyone anywhere. It dates literally from the 
dawn of time (dinosaur bones, Egyptian mummies, 
Greek and Roman history, show evidence of it). In the 
United States alone, more than seven and a half million 
people have it, or a form of it, and it would be difficult 
to estimate to what extent it flourishes in countries where 
medical facilities are limited. 

The cause of arthritis is as yet unknown, but Dr. 
Thomas McP. Brown of George Washington University 
Hospital, one of the country’s leading specialists, who 
has been conducting experimental research for the past 
fifteen years, recently published important data to sup- 
port a new concept. His findings indicate that rheumatoid 
arthritis may represent a type of tissue sensitivity to a 
newly recognized viruslike infectious agent, which sug- 
gests for the first time that it is potentially curable. 

In any event, the one consistent treatment for both 
polio and arthritis will continue to be the physical 
therapy practiced by people like Josefina Chaves. To- 
gether with her skillful hands, which know just where 
and how to loosen rigid joints, she possesses a cheerful 
personality that bolsters the spirits of the most downcast 
patient. Unafraid of contagion, she says, “I feel close to 
all my patients, no matter what they have. If they know 
| am confident, then they will be confident, too.” 

Pioneer in a field virtually unknown in Colombia, 
Miss Chaves is an inspiration, not only for her own 
country, but also for people everywhere stricken by the 
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Jorge Délano eet. 
WHEN A CARTOONIST finds himself facing a blank sheet 
of paper without any ideas in mind, he envies the luck 
of a sculptor, who, just by grabbing his chisel firmly 
and beating it with a hammer, can see a work of art 
emerge from the block of marble before his eyes. He also 
envies the musician seated at the piano, waiting for 
his audience to request the notes that a Steinway or 
Knabe built into the instrument for him, tuned and ready 
to be played. How different those materials are from 
the cartoonist’s immaculate paper—like a representation 
of nothingness itself—awaiting the pencil’s attack. In 
two hours this emptiness must be filled with the picture 
the editor demands—a graphic summary of the tense 
international situation, the struggle to the death between 
the free world and the other one. 

I resort to a cigarette and grasp desperately at a curl 
of smoke that imitates a life preserver. Have you ever 
tried to float in time? I am in a pool that is like the 
anteroom of the dream state. Even the street noises 
begin to blend into a continuous chord like the hum of 
an airplane . . . but no—the vibration of propellers has 
changed into the buzzing of insect wings. It is a bee. 
Why did it occur to her to enter my flowerless studio? 
Well, the intruder has perched on my pencil. I take it up 
and examine her closely. Her beating wings produce a 


strange sound. I hold the pencil to one ear and begin to 
perceive different, articulated tones. I think I must be 


notice words and sentences. Isn’t this miraculous? I pay 
attention and listen. 

“Il am a fugitive from my swarm, and I have come to 
beg asylum. I live in a totalitarian state where millions 
of us slaves work, with no inducement, to pay servile 
homage to a merciless queen and to feed thousands of 
drones who think only of stuffing themselves on our 
sweetest honey. Each of those bureaucrats of our state 
dreams of someday becoming the lover or at least the 
favorite of the pitiless queen, with the hidden aim of 
usurping power. But the unhappy males do not suspect 
that after the ‘nuptial flight’ the favored one will fall 
from a great height, inexplicably dead. Periodically they 
are eliminated by the thousands, but they themselves 
do not know the reason for these ‘purges,’ in which those 
who have fallen into disgrace confess abominable crimes 
against the interests of the hive. 

“Some,” the bee continued, “take refuge in unoccupied 
cells; but they are hauled out forcibly by the police, 
for you must know that there are a great many policemen 
with unlimited powers in the beehive. Others who flee 
to distant pastures are lanced to death. Nevertheless, 
we slaves, who in cruel irony are called ‘workers,’ envy 


hearing a neighbor's radio. To my surprise begin to 
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we scarcely have the right to taste the nectar we are 
forced to gather in our arduous work from dawn to 
dusk. Our only diversions are watching the drones’ orgies 
and worshipping our despotic queen. And woe to her 
who protests or does not fill the quota of honey assigned 
to her for the day’s work. 

“We know that many men admire us and even advo- 
cate imitating our organization. How can we make them 
understand that our highly praised perfection does us no 
good, that we have never progressed, and that in the 
thousands of years that we have been doing the same 
job we have never had the slightest hope of ever enjoying 
a better life? 

“Observers who manage to cross the ‘wax curtain’ are 
amazed at certain aspects of our work. They cannot ex- 
plain, for example, the wonderful instinct, as they call 
it, that makes us build our complicated cities, solving 
intricate mathematical problems, or that guides us in 
the preparation of the extraordinary ‘royal pap,’ that 
insuperable combination of vitamins, which not even the 
most experienced human dietician can produce in her 
modern laboratories. You must know that there is no 
such instinct. That word serves to hide our great mystery, 
which I now propose to reveal to you: We, who are 
called irrational, the opposite of human beings, who 
were endowed by the Creator with individual souls, we 
are an infinity of bodies at the service of a single soul. 
That soul or ‘collective mind’ is sufficiently wise to show 
us how to solve our domestic problems. The enormous 
progress you have achieved is due to individual compe- 

tition: each man’s soul is an engine that drives the 


group, that is to say, you 
stage in its development. In contrast, since it lacks an 
incentive for progress, our collective soul or mind, 
however you would like to call it, in despair at its own 
inertia, has decided to start a war to the death against 
your individual souls. Tell your fellowmen to be prepared 
for the combat that has already begun in the sky with 
tangible efiects on the earth. The lance tip of its sting 
has already been felt in countries and continents. Millions 
of men have already lost their individuality. Sound the 
alarm before it is too late, and the collective soul devours 
the free souls! 

“But listen to my persecutors coming near! The collec- 
tive mind is implacable. It defends itself tenaciously, 
for it knows that this is a life-and-death struggle. It has 
unconditional servants everywhere, spies even among the 
flowers, whom it rewards with cynical procurement, 
making us carry their messages of love—the fertilizing 
pollen that we secretly distribute from corolla to corolla 
... but listen!” 

The humming of thousands of wings clearly announced 
the enemy’s presence. I rushed to close the window. But 
instead of the swarm of bees, | saw a squadron of 
bombers crossing the sky in perfect formation. The 
strident buzzing of these mechanical bees brought me 
back to the plane of consciousness. 

It seemed as if my dream had been very long, but a 
few wisps of smoke from my cigarette still danced in 
the air. 

The cartoon the editor demanded had been conceived. 
My pencil began to run with agility over the drawing 
board, and a bee began to take shape. @ @ @ 
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it’s the talk 


Washington 

Washington is back to normal--the half million inaugural 
visitors have gone home, the five-hundred-odd cars that made up 
“Pullman City” out in the Pennsylvania Railroad layover yards 
have been disbanded, the lumber from parade stands has been 
sold, flags and decorations have been stripped off the buildings. 
Union Station, which made a speedy five-day recovery from gashes 
caused by a runaway train, looks spick and span and sports a 
shiny newsstand in the concourse, replacing the one demolished 
by the onrushing train shortly before the Inauguration. The 
engine, which dragged one car through the floor to the base- 
ment, was quickly covered over with temporary flooring —‘“like 
sweeping dirt under the rug,” one Democrat remarked sourly 
and is now being dismantled. Inauguration memories at this 
point are a bit fuzzy, but there’s still talk of Miss Burma, Monty 
Montana, and headaches galore the morning after. Washingtonians 
especially hope that the biggest headache of all——a split-personality 
inaugural ball which still left some two thousand in the lurch 
may be avoided next time with the building of an auditorium 
big enough for such functions in the nation’s capital. . 

The current concert season has twice brought noted Chilean 
pianist Claudio Arrau to Washington—early in the fall, when 
he played at the Pan American Union, and again this winter, to 
play with the National Symphony. Cuban ballerina Alicia Alonso 
also performed here this season and, as usual, was highly praised 
by the critics... . 

Unseasonable spring weather, 
temperamental climate, brought a couple of cherry blossoms into 
ever-alert photographers were 


typical of Washington's 
bloom January. As always, the 
standing by to snap them side by side with some cheesecake. 
Meanwhile, Washington is whooping it up these days. The flu 
epidemic that has been sweeping the country has, according to 
the District Medical Society's committee on public health, caused 
the worst sniffing and coughing here in the last ten years. .. . 

Not to be outdone by New York's Cinerama, Washington, 
which at last boasts three legitimate theaters, was able to sample 
something new in movie techniques--three-dimensional films, 
starting with an African adventure picture entitled Bwana Devil. 
As one critic put it, after watching this new type of entertain- 
ment, one feels like dope addict who's tried chocolate sauce 
with his cocaine.”. . . 

Education of diplomats’ children in foreign countries has 
always been a problem, and Washington's newspapers recently 
published letters showing the concern of U.S. Foreign Service 
personnel in this regard. One of the difficulties, it seems, is find- 
ing a way for the children to keep up with the mother tongue. 
Brazilian diplomats in the District, however, seem to have found 
the solution: 
the children private lessons in Portuguese at home. 


Guatemala City 

The “city of eternal spring” 
delegates to the First Foreign Ministers’ Meeting of the recently 
formed Organization of Central American States. It is estimated 
that at least 150 people will participate in the meeting, which is 
scheduled to open May 2, for in addition to the official Central 
American delegates there will be observers sent by Panama and 
the Bolivarian countries (Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Peru). The gathering will take place in the reception room of 
the twelve-million-dollar National Palace, an imposing green 
granite edifice with a handsome reception room done in fine hard- 
woods, with red and white mehogeny predominating. . 


is getting ready to welcome 


a Brazilian lady is now making the rounds to sive 


University students are building a University City themselves 
in the southern section of the capital. For nearly six months now 


over two thousand students from the nine schools of the Uni- 


versity of San Carlos have been using their spare time, on 
holidays and weekends, to work on the extensive project. On 
Sundays, it is not at all unusual to see a budding doctor handing 
bricks to a future lawyer or a pharmacy student mixing morta! 


with the same enthusiasm with which he prepares a prescription. 


The School of Engineering drew up the plans for the campus, 
which includes functional buildings for each school, athletic 
fields, living quarters for faculty and students, a main assembly 
hall, several concert halls, monuments, and grounds, University 
officials believe that under this cooperative plan the campus will 
be finished within three years, at a very reasonable cost... . 

El Imparcial, Gustemsls City’s leading newspaper, has in- 


stalled a special teletype service to receive international news — 


directly from New York. Recently, the paper put on a remarkable 
performance when its linotype operators went on strike: for two 
whole months, the editors themselves typed up their copy and 
made photoengravings of it, and the paper came out regularly 
in spite of the idle linotype machines. “We can put out the paper 
with our hands if we have the will to do it,” said the paper's 
manager, Ramon Blanco. .. . 

Celebrations of the centenary of José Marti’s birth have 
been as enthusiastic in Guatemala as in his native Cuba. A special 
committee was in charge of festivities, and the Congress voted the 
28th of January a holiday. While living in this country as an 
exile, Marti fell in love with “the girl of Guatemala” whom he 
celebrated in his writings. . . . 

The old route of the Conquistadors—from the Atlantic coast 
into the interior—is being reopened with the new road being 
built at full speed under a government economic development 
plan. Eighteen hundred men are working on this project, which 
calls for over three hundred miles of paved highway. When 
finished, it will provide an outlet to the sea for various regions 
whose products are now bottled up. The overall plan includes 
building of a new port on the Atlantic, at Santo Tomas Bay, and 
of a 60,000-kilowatt hydroelectric plant... . 

The Guatemalan team that will take part in the Sixth 
Central American Soccer Championship to be held in San José, 
Costa Rica, in March, is undergoing intensive training and has 
Argentina’s Boca 


played visiting South American teams like 


Juniors and Colombia’s Cicuta. Sports commentators say the 
championship will be mainly a close contest between Costa Rica 
and Guatemala, which have placed first and second respectively 
in previous matches. . . . 

In accordance with a plan for raising the level of professional 
journalism, twenty-five newspapermen have recently been awarded 
college degrees by the Central American Journalism School operat 
ing in Guatemala City since September 1952. Under the law 
requiring university training for the professions, degrees will be 
compulsory for all newspapermen from now on. The new graduates 
are the first to obtain the journalism degree in Central America. 

Vario Ribas Montes 


Caracas 
composer-conductor Heitor Villa-Lobos recently 


where he conducted the Venezuela Symphony 


Brazilian 
visited Caracas, 
Orchestra. In all his interviews he showed tremendous enthusiasm 
for the works of the country’s young composers, particularly 
Antonio Estévez, who won the national music prize in 1950. Soine 
of Estévez’ scores were in Villa-Lobos’ briefcase when he took off 
for New York, and he plans to perform them in Europe. He 
invited the Venezuela Symphony Orchestra, maestro Vicente 

(Continued on page 48) 
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_ Mrs. Toriello, who studied at a convent in San 
Rafael, California, poses with the younger girls 
_ Luerecia, nine, and Patricia, five. 


Eleven-year-old Guillermo, Jr., snaps 
his father. Besides photography, his 
hobbies are swimming, football, and 
the guitar (an enthusiasm he shares 

with the Ambassador). 


Guatemala, Guillermo Toriello, 
has coffee with his wife (seated) 
and eldest daughter, fourteen- 
year-old Maria Mercedes. Once 
his country’s Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Toriello attended the San 
Francisco Conference and served 
in Mexico before coming to 
Washington a few months ago. 
A travel fan, he is planning a_ 
trip to Egypt. 


The embassy, built in French 
chateau style, is in the historic 
Dupont Circle area of 
Washington. 


Maria Mercedes with some of 
her hand-loomed skirts from 
Guatemala. She studies piano and 
ballet. 
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in the States, and 

artists such as Diego Rivera, Juan O'Gorman, David 
Alfaro Siqueiros, José Chavez Morado, and the late 
José Clemente Orozco have often made the headlines. 
Now most Mexicans agree that Juan O’Gorman’s bold 
and original creation at the University City signalizes a 
turning point in the development of Mexican mural art 
as well as architecture. 

The library mural was the result of an interesting 
combination of factors. First, the skyscraper’s utter 
nakedness—the upper ten floors house windowless, air- 
conditioned bookstacks—posed an esthetic problem. Be- 
fore it got its tapestry-like overcoat, this unrelieved 
surface made it look like a massive whitewashed head- 
stone. 

Mexicans feel strongly that some manifestation of art 
—sculpture, painting, or other decoration—belongs on 
every building. Their natural horror at Puritan plainness 
is well expressed by Diego Rivera’s comment about Anglo- 
Saxon architecture: “The best thing they can do with it 
is to cover it with ivy.” 

So the University City planners, faced with an un- 
dressed skyscraper and a national instinct to embellish 
it, turned to the talent and energies of a man who is 
both painter and builder. The inevitable result was a 
building unique in the world. Without Juan O'Gorman 
it could not have happened. 

Although O’Gorman is one of Mexico’s major artists, 

; his name has not gotten about as much as one would 
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For mMontTHS the bare unrelieved bulk of the thirteen- 
story library stood out like an ugly duckling amid the 
spectacular surroundings of Mexico’s University City. 
Then one day an engineer returned after an extended 
absence and took a wide-eyed look. “Good heavens!” he 
exclaimed. “They've covered it with an oriental rug!” 
He was staring at one of the most remarkable art projects 
in this Hemisphere: a ten-story-high stone mosaic paint- 
ing that, when completed, will sheathe all four sides of 
the building. Designed and executed by the Mexican 
architect and painter Juan O'Gorman, the final embellish- 
ment of the university library looks, indeed, like a softly 
blended tapestry, though it is considerably more durable. 
Its size alone staggers the imagination. Covering 
4,440 square yards, this acre of art is made up of over 
three million tiny stones, each less than two inches in 
diameter, all carefully fitted together. Lay the four walls 
of the building side by side, and you would have a 
picture almost as large as a football field. 
In Mexico, mural-painting competition is followed 
_ just as keenly as a lively World Series baseball game 


Artist-architect Juan O'Gorman, one of library 
planners, and full-size sketch of a section 
from his mural 
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Student helpers work on huge paper sketch, 
drawn in reverse and with colors indicated 
so that it can serve as pattern 


tect Carlos Lazo, chief planner of the project, was im- 
mediately intrigued. The authorization of the big mural 
is a tribute both to Lazo’s imagination and to the manner 
in which the Mexican Government has always sponsored 
and given free rein to its artists. 

O’Gorman sketched a series of designs for the mural. 
After discarding some nine different ideas, he worked 
out one appropriate to the general plan for the campus. 

The over-all plan was to depict the history of ideas 
in Mexico. The two largest walls, each measuring approxi- 
mately 142 feet in width and 90 feet in height, would 
be devoted to symbolic representations of pre-Hispanic 
and colonial cultural history. The two narrower end walls, 
54 feet in width, would deal with the contradictions and 
contrasts between the European ideas implanted in 
Mexico, and the native cultural heritage of the Mexican 
Indians. 

The south wall is divided into two areas that might 
be called “the elements for good and the elements for 
evil.” A central pyramidal montage of architectural 
symbols—the Church, a Greek temple, a medieval castle 
—represents the principal facets of colonial culture, that 
is to say, Catholicism, humanism, and medievalism. On 
one side, grouped around a huge circular idealization of 
the Ptolemaic system of the universe, are figures repre- 
senting Faith and those who brought learning to Mexico: 
the Franciscan and Dominican missionaries, the Augus- 
tinians of the university. On the opposite side, grouped 
around the Copernican symbol, are the figures illustrating 


expect. This may be because of his innate shyness, or it 
_ may be because his reputation is primarily as an archi- 
tect. There are even some who imagine O’Gorman the 
painter and O'Gorman the builder to be two different 
men. As an architect he is remembered mostly for his 
unorthodox designs. During the late twenties, he intro- 
_ duced the Germanic Bauhaus style to this country. His 
name is still linked with Bauhaus, though he long ago 
abandoned its functional severities and now believes that 
a building should not fight with its surroundings but, 
rather, should blend with them, and should express the 

_ national character of the people who build and use it. 
The important thing about Juan O’Gorman is that he 
is an architect with a painter’s eye, and a painter with 
an architect’s sensibilities. This happy fusion has left a 
clear imprint on the total design of the University City 
library, as well as on various interior murals he has 
painted in Mexico and on the canvases he has exhibited 

in New York and Europe. 

When Mexico City’s fabulous campus was on the 
drawing boards, more than a hundred architects were 
involved in planning the various buildings. Three—Juan 
Martinez de Velasco, Gustavo Saavedra, and Juan 
~ O'Gorman—had been commissioned to do the central 
library. The structure they designed was of such tasteful 
simplicity that it was one of the few in the university 
_ group to elicit the whole-hearted approval of Frank Lloyd 
Wright. As a finishing touch, O'Gorman came up with 


Small-scale plan of north wall. In actual mural 
these countless figures are from twelve to 
thirty feet high 
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the warlike and acquisitive aspects of colonial culture. 

The most imaginative and significant of O’Gorman’s 
panels deals with Mexico's pre-Columbian culture. Here, 
for the first time, a Mexican muralist has devoted a 
entire work to themes related to the culture, ceremonies 
and religious cosmology of the Aztec people. Again ther 
is a division between good and evil. The various symbols 
calendric representations, figures of gods and Azte 
emperors, depictions of various religious rites, are drawn 
together by twisting streams or canals showing the 
courses of the principal linking ancient 
Tenochtitlan (Mexico City) with its tributary areas. 
This particular wall excites both artists and scholars 
for O'Gorman has sketched out his figures in the style 
of the old codices, the picture writing of the Aztec people. 

People began to wonder how this grandiose plan could 
be executed. No one in Europe, Asia, or the Americas 
had ever made such a huge picture. The closest things 
to it were the countless figures and carved facades of 
the Gothic cathedrals. 

If Carlos Lazo had uneasy visions of the centuries it 
took to build the cathedrals, it is certain that O'Gorman 
did not. Always an innovator, several years earlier he 
had begun experimenting on a small scale with stone 
mosaic exterior facings for buildings. O'Gorman had 
scoured the mountains of Mexico for deposits of rock 
in the exact colors he needed. He devised stone mosaics 
for his home in the residential suburb of San Ange 


waterways 


Workmen place bits of stone over pattern, 
into meter-square sections, After concrete poui 


into mold has set, paper is peeled off 


Rocks of various colors, collected from all . 
over Mexico, are carefully crushed by hand to 
make pieces for mosaic 


and he had built a mosaic house in the same area fo 
the U.S. composer Conlan Nancarrow. But these mosaics 
were small and purely decorative, made by sketching a 
design on a wall and covering it with a concrete mastic 
in which the colored stones were fixed piece by piece. 
At first, O'Gorman considered hedging the entire sky- 
scraper with an elaborate scaffolding and following the 
same tedious process. “But when I realized that I'd have 
to come down eight or nine stories from the scaffolding 
and back away a block to see if my drawing was right,” 
O'Gorman explains, “I began looking for a better way 
of doing the job.” He decided to prefabricate his mural. 
Here engineering helped the artist. He would simply 
make a mural on the ground in meter-square pieces, 
which could then be hoisted to the building facade, 
hooked to a metal framework, and cemented in place. 
O’Gorman began by making a number of scaled-down 
projections of the picture, some in color, others in black- 
and-white line drawings. He converted one of the uni- 
versity warehouses into a studio, where he constructed 
a gigantic wooden drawing board, 140 feet long and 
20 feet high. Sheets of thick wrapping paper were thumb- 
tacked like long carpet runners to the board and on this. 
with the aid of five young Mexican art students, O’Gorman 
spent eight months expanding his preliminary sketches 
to full-scale drawings. To complicate matters, everything 
had to be drawn backwards because these sketches were 
to serve as a kind of photographic negative or dress 
pattern for the mural. 
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Statistics dramatically reveal the tremendous labor 
that went into the picture. Over an acre of sketches 
were made in charcoal and tempera on the big drawing 
board. More than ten thousand thumbtacks were used. 
Meanwhile, colored rocks’ were hauled in from the quar- 
ries of Mexico: yellows and reds from historic Taxco, 
roses and greens from Iguala and Tula, violets from the 
_ Teotihuacan pyramid region. Sample stones were tested 
at the University’s laboratory for color-fastness and 
resistance to oxidation. In all, twenty truckloads, or 


some 3,600 cubic feet, of rock were brought to the door- 
step of the big studio, where six workmen spent seven 
pace months breaking up the rock to the proper sizes. This 
Ess had to be done by hand because a mechanical rock 


+ crusher proved both inefficient and expensive. 
eh. An entire floor of the library building was turned into 
a busy assembly shop. There the full-scale drawings were 


Se cut into meter squares and laid on the floor face upward 
os within plaster frames. Twenty-five workers painstakingly 

fitted the colored stones into these patterns, following 
the color instructions written on the paper sections. 


i W an - stones were tightly packed, an inch-thick layer 


‘his. mastic. After the concrete the slabs were 
raised Paper pattern peeled off, revealing the 


slabs were sahil catalogued and stacked like file cards 


Hoisting slab into place. Mural covers onl) 
library stacks; first three floors are largely 
glass-walled 


Prefabricated Ss, wiih fixed 
backs, await time lor 
of single wall took about six weeks 


until the actual assembly of a wall began. 

The fascinating process of fitting together this giant 
jigsaw puzzle attracted many spectators to the University 
City. Day after day they watched the gradual unrolling 
of O’Gorman’s fanciful stone tapestry, The installation 
ofa single panel such as the south wall, with its complex 
colonial themes, took approximately six weeks. 

The entire project, from the artist’s initial rough 
sketches to the final cleaning and weatherproofing of 
the facades with a rock preservative, will have taken 
somewhat more than a year when it is finished this 
spring. Then O'Gorman will spend some three months 
swinging by rope and free-scaffolding across the vast 


surface making the final corrections. The entire cost, 


including materials, labor, and the artist’s commission, 
comes to the surprisingly low total of fifty-eight thousand 
dollars, much less than it would have cost to surface 
the building with plain native marble. 

Curiously, as the mural dropped into place, the build- 
ing seemed to become broader and shorter. O'Gorman 
created this optical illusion purposely to make the struc- 
ture blend into the landscape, stretching the horizontal 
scale in relation to the vertical, but without distorting 
his figures. 

Like Cellini or Da Vinci, Juan O'Gorman has had to 
be a little of everything—artist, visionary, architect, 
steeplejack, organizer, and inventor. In spite of his Irish 
name, he was born (in 1905) in Coyoacan, a colorful 
village scarcely a stone’s throw from his ten-story mural. 
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é first story 
of mural. Sections were hung on these rods, 
then cemented 


him to do sixteen modern and inexpensive schools. 

His painting, which he kept up along with his archi- 
tectural work, was in an entirely different vein. Unlike 
his functional buildings, with their flat unadorned planes, 
sharp angles, and clashing colors, his easel work and 
murals displayed a rich baroque lineal quality, their _ 
colors speaking with vivid subtlety in fanciful, crowded _ 
designs somewhat reminiscent of the paintings of Pieter _ 
Breughel and Hieronymus Bosch. One characteristic 
linked him closely to his fellow Mexican artists—his 
insistence on social comment. 

In 1937 O’Gorman painted a prodigious three-panel 
mural in the Mexico City airport. It caused a lively _ 
flurry in both art and diplomatic circles, drawing violent 
protests from the German and Italian embassies. This | 
was a period when the Western democracies had not yet | 
acknowledged the fact that the figures of Hitler and — 
Mussolini symbolized a dangerous force in the world. 
Two of the airport panels, with their caustic outcry 
against the dictators, were ordered destroyed. The third, 
representing the history of flight, is now stored in the 
Palace of Fine Arts. fy 

Another mural project ran up against difficulties a — 
year later when the artist went to Pittsburgh to design 
a mural for a Jewish youth association. The preliminary 
plans for the painting, commissioned by the late Edgar 
J. Kaufmann, were rejected by other trustees of the youth 
center because of O’Gorman’s critical portrayal of U.S. 
charities and settlement houses. No man to make con- 


His father, Cecil Crawford O'Gorman, was a mining 
engineer from Dublin and his mother was Mexican. Of 
his father, Juan remembers best that he was one of 
those rare imaginative men with great natural dignity. 


“He was a painter, too,” Juan recalls, “a Sunday painter 
until quite late in life. when he gave up engineering 
to paint full time. He did portraits, very academic, but 
nice. He had a one-man show at the Palace of Fine Arts.” 

The O’Gormans lived for some years in the historic 
colonial mining city of Guanajuato, then returned to 
Mexico City during the Revolution. Juan tried medical 
school for a year, and then his interest in the arts led 
him to the National University’s architectural school. 
To earn spare money during those student days, he did 
a great deal of “pulqueria art”—that is, painting murals 
in the lower-class bars, This work gave him an insight 
into the workers and poor of Mexico, their sense of color, 
and their attitudes toward the graphic arts, which he has 
never forgotten. 

As a young architect he broke radically with the ac- 
cepted building modes, shocking the conservatives whose 
ideas were still enmeshed in the Victorian gingerbre: 
of the Porfirio Diaz era. One of his most electrifyi 
works of that period was the revolutionary glass-an 
concrete house he built in San Angel, still used by arti 
Diego Rivera as a studio. By the time O'Gorman w 
twenty-seven, he was becoming nationally known. Narciso 
Bassols, Minister of Education in 1932, commissioned 


Finished surface is cleaned and temporary 
holding pegs are removed. Final touches will 
added this spring by O'Gorman himself 
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The south wall. Black slits in center are windows—the only*ones on each floor 


cessions, O'Gorman returned to Mexico. 

Since then his work has been better received in public 
showings. In 1940 he did a mural for the Gertrudis 
Bocanegra Library in Patzcuaro, Mexico, which critics 
call one of the finest murals in Latin America. Two of 
his easel paintings, one a portrait of his Wisconsin-born 
wife, Helen, were shown at the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York. His biggest exhibit was the very successful 
1950 one-man show at the Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico 
City. There, one hundred of his canvases, the Pittsburgh 
mural plans, and reproductions of his other works were 
displayed. During the past year, five of his paintings 
were included in the celebrated Mexican Exhibit in Paris. 

Though many of O’Gorman’s paintings have been 
gobbled up by wealthy private collectors throughout the 
world, a number of his valuable works belong to the 
poor of Mexico. Every so often he trades one of his 
canvases to an impoverished pulqueria painter for a 
primitive drawing. This sort of spontaneous camaraderie 
reveals much about the artist whose University City mural 
is the most discussed picture in Mexico, yet who himself 
avoids the limelight. 

In appearance and mannerisms, O’Gorman has none of 
the ponderous bulk or outspoken bluntness of Diego 
Rivera, who is one of his closest friends. Rather, he 
looks like a thin, slightly bemused French-Canadian 
curate. During the 1952 Pan American Congress of 


Preliminary color sketch of same wall, which represents good and 
evil aspects of Mexican colonial culture 

Architects, which met in Mexico City, he parried all 
invitations to address the delegates, rejecting an oppor- 
tunity for much personal publicity. Instead, he slipped 
off to give a lecture to a small group of Mexican students 
because he felt that they were really more interested in 
what he might have to say. 

His penchant for thinking up ways, even involved ways, 
of doing favors for others is incredible. One day I visited 
his “big studio” to check on the facilities for photo- 
(Continued on page 41) 
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ALLY FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 


IN THE DEBATE over whether Spanish 
should be made a working language of 
the UN Economie and Social Council, 
Israeli Delegate Moshe A. Tov spoke 
up in no uncertain terms. The follow- 


ing excerpts from his speech (made, 


by the way, in flawless Spanish) are 
taken from /srael y América Latina, 
a publication of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine : 

“It is a great satisfaction for my 
delegation to speak for the inclusion 
of Spanish as a working language of 
the Economic and Social Council. . . . 
My people were in the birthplace of 
Spanish before it was born, having 
arrived on the Iberian Peninsula with 
the initial Phoenician and Cartha- 
ginian settlers. They were among the 
first to begin writing in this tongue, 
and, according to the renowned his- 
torian Cecil Roth, modern Spanish 
owes much to the Jewish translators 
who worked in the court of Alfonso 
the Wise |King of Leén and Castile, 
1252-1284]. 

“It is strange to recall that in that 
remote epoch when Spanish was being 
forged Jews and Arabs worked together 
in the creation and expansion of a 
culture. This historical precedent gives 
us hope that some day the two peoples 
will again work together—this time 
to make our common section of the 
Middle East a laboratory of progress 
and harmony. .. . 

“When the Jews left Spain they 
took the language with them—to the 
Middle East and Central Europe, to 
London and Amsterdam, to the Ameri- 
cas. The Sephardim | descendants of 


Spanish Jews! have demon- 
strated their affection for Spain over 
the course of four centuries. Spanish 
language of their folklore, 
which is transmitted from father to 
son under all circumstances and in all 
places, from Buenos Aires, Monte- 
video, and Quito to Salonica and 
Manhattan. have found fresh 


inspiration on the American continent 


those 


is the 


Some 
and have made _ contributions to 
Spanish American literature that are 
now classic. In the last century, for 
example, there was Jorge Isaacs of 
Colombia, author of the famous novel 
Varia. More recently there was Alberto 
Gerchunoff, outstanding writer for the 
Argentine paper La Nacién and win- 
ner of his adopted country’s National 
Literary Prize... . 

“The principle of liberty among the 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere 
was something inherent, like a lung 
without which of the colonies 
could breathe. No American republic 
felt really free while any sister coun- 
try was wearing a ball and chain... . 

“Here at the United Nations the 
Latin American countries make up 
one third of the members. The im- 
portance of Spanish, from a practical 
standpoint, lies in the fact that here 
are eighteen political units with a com- 
mon language and a common interest 
in finding ways to preserve peace. . . . 

“In terms of the number of persons 
who speak it, Spanish stands fourth 
among all the twenty-five hundred 
languages and dialects spoken in the 
world, topped only by Chinese, Eng- 
lish, and Russian. And none of these 
three languages is spoken in so many 


none 


the 
133,469,000 people whose first  lan- 
guage is Spanish, there are nearly a 
million Sephardic Jews to whom Span- 
ish is a familiar tongue. .. . The in- 
clusion of Spanish as one of the 
working languages of the Economic 
and Social Council and its committees 
is a practical necessity. . . . 

“The Latin American countries rep- 
resent a moral and economic reserve 
for the world. . I have seen for 
myself the faith these republics have 
placed in United Nations cooperation 
to help them raise the standard of liv- 
ing of their poorer classes. In trying 
to get the Council to make Spanish a 
working language the Latin Americans 
have no other goal than to make these 
cooperative efforts more efficient and 
to assist the people of their countries 
in becoming more familiar with UN 
problems and projects. 

“We who have been following the 
daily progress of the United Nations 
noticed how much active the 
Latin American delegations became 
after Spanish was made a_ working 
language of the General Assembly. 
The direct use of their own language 
eliminated differences rising out of 
misunderstanding and made it easier 
for the delegates to keep their govern- 
ments posted on the course of events. 
The UN, for its part, has been able to 
keep better informed on constructive 
projects going on in Latin America. .. . 

“In the opinion of the Israeli dele- 
gation, we will be acquiring a working 
tool, not a luxury, if we make this 
addition. . . . We are convinced that 
the results of adopting this new work- 
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ing language will fully justify the ex- 
. It will bolster our 
common efforts to achieve peace and 
economic, social, and cultural progress 
for all the peoples of the earth.” 

Mr. Tov and the other supporters of 
this proposal did not speak in vain. 
The General Assembly gave its ap- 
proval, and the language of Cervantes 
has taken its place in the meeting 
rooms and documents of the Economic 
and Social Council. 


MEETING OF MINDS 
Back IN 1946 three of the countries 
freed by Bolivar—Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, and Ecuador—formed the Gran- 
7 colombiana Merchant Fleet, which 
quickly became a going concern. Now, 
according to a recent editorial in F/ 
Tiempo of Bogota, Greater 
Grancolombiana) activities are 
expanding into other channels: 

“The Government of Ecuador has 
proposed a meeting of education minis- 
ters from the Greater Colombian na- 
tions so they can take concrete steps 
to strengthen cultural ties. Precedents 
for the project can be found in the var- 
ious inter-American educational con- 
ferences; the cultural activities of the 
Organization of American States; and 
the work begun some years ago by 
the Greater Colombian republics, which 
now fulfill the 
hopes awakened by the Greater Colom- 
hian Conference. 

“The spontaneous desire of our 
peoples for closer intellectual bonds 
and the circumstances that automati- 
cally promote them are not enough: 
must work systematically and 
cohere *ntly to foster 
must know one another better, coordi- 
nate the activities of our educational — 
institutions, facilitate the exchange of 
teachers and students, provide for in- 
ternational recognition of professional 
degrees, and give wider distribution to 
hooks and magazines. The crea- 
tion of an international publishing 
house, which will be as significant for 
the book industry as the 
biana Fleet is for maritime commerce. 
has already been approved, but al- 
though the funds required are moderate 
in comparison with the importance of 
the project, its establishment has been 
delayed for years. 

“Much remains to he done to stimu- 


pense involved. . . 


must be renewed to 


we 


these ties. 


Grancolom- 


late more literary 


and artistic inter- 
change. Ecuadorean, Panamanian, and 
Venezuelan artists and writers come 
to Colombia only sporadically and 
the difficulty. 
Books published in any one of our 
countries seldom cross the frontiers. 
Only on rare occasions have our uni- 
versities invitations to the 
professors and researchers of neigh- 


cost of considerable 


extended 


boring nations. In these days of avia- 
tion we are more isolated than when 
traveling was an adventure. The Ecua- 
dorean proposals can change this ir- 
rational impression of distance. . . . 

“Considerable study has gone into 
the effort to find formulas for restor- 
ing the historic intellectual unity of 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela, 
but up to now no mutual agreements 
have resulted. The Ecuadorean memo- 
randum contains very specific sugges- 
tions for bringing about this restora- 
tion, proposing, for example, that 
‘sufficient attention be paid in the 
primary and secondary schools to the 
history and geography of the Greater 
Colombian and any other 
subjects that will familiarize students 
with these neighbor republics.’ It also 
calls for unifying primary-, secondary-, 
and university-level curricula in all 
three nations and for the practical 
application of already existing treaties 
on student and professor exchange. 
Particularly interesting is the sugges- 
tion that special residences be estab- 
lished in each country where visiting 
students from the others will receive 
a warm welcome. 


countries 


Por ALDOR 


EN INGLATERRA = 


\ 
Aldor of El Tiempo, Bogota, pictures 
confusion of Britain’s steel industry as 
Churchill tacks up denationalization sign, 
Atlee looks over broken remnants of 
experiment in government control, and Bevan 
trots up with scan for renationalization 


“The proposed meeting of ation 
ministers could do much to strengthen 
the intellectual among these 
peoples with a common forefather.” 


SUPER HIGHWAYS 


IN CELEBRATION of Highway Day, La 
Vacién of Buenos Aires published an 
editorial on the foresighted plan that 
gave Argentina some of the finest 
roads in the Americas: 

“The cost and speed of highway 
transportation are vital factors in our 
economy. . . / Although the Argentine 
railway system is one of the best in 
South America, it cannot meet all our 
needs, especially during the harvest 
season, when large quantities of prod- 
ucts have to be shipped simultane- 
ously. ... 


bonds 


“Roads can take care of the over- 
flow, but only if they are passable all 
the time—a fact not fully realized 
until about twenty years ago. Before 
that we had many dirt roads, especially 
along the coast, that could be traversed 
only in the dry season. . .. Just when 
abundant rains produced particularly 
good crops, transportation was para- 
lyzed. ... 

“The old method of repairing roads 
by removing the rough surface was 
costly and almost useless, for the first 
heavy shower undid all the work... . 
A network of paved highways had to 
be built, starting with the most pro- 
ductive and densely populated areas 
and then reaching into other regions, 
until all parts of the country were 
bound together by safe, all-weather 
roads. In 1932 a comprehensive high- 
way law was passed and a tax placed 
on gasoline sales to raise funds. . . 
An over-all plan was worked out that 
took into account both immediate and 
future needs. The National Highway 
Board created by the law went to 
work without delay on the arterial 
routes, and before long paved high- 
ways Mar del Plata, 
Bahia Blanca, Rosario, Santa Fe, Cor- 
San Luis, Mendoza. .. . At the 
same time branch roads were staked 
out and old routes prepared for pav- 
ing as soon as funds were available 
and traffic heavy enough to require it. 

“The speed with which the Highway 
Board worked in the first decade of 
its existence has no precedent in ofli- 
cial projects of this type. The public 
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was unanimously enthusiastic, and pro- 
tested whenever any effort was made 
to cut the Board’s appropriations. 

“Because of the heavy traffic on 
these highways, some are now in need 
of widening and repairs. But this does 
not detract from the importance of 
what has been accomplished; on the 
contrary, it is an indication of the 
tremendous stimulus the highways have 
given our economy... . 

“The cost of road building has 
soared since the program was begun, 
but so, on the other hand, have govern- 
ment revenues, On this Highway Day 
we hope that the National Highway 
Board will be granted as generous 
a budget as possible so that the mag- 
nificent roads built during the past 
twenty years will not be neglected and 
the long-range plans drawn up in 1932 
will be carried out in full. The new 
roads being opened to traffic today 
and those under construction 
prove there has been no slackening in 
the effort to meet the nation’s most 
urgent transportation needs. But it is 
necessary to make still more plans and 
chalk up still more accomplishments 
in this field. To a considerable extent 
Argentina’s progress depends on it.” 


now 


Lamento criollo 


Por Resefiada 


fatal estoy!. . 
puesto salado. . . 


With sugar prices falling on the world 

market, Cuban laments: “What a state o/ 

affairs! Even the sugar tastes brackish.” 
Diario de la Marina, Havana 


Hasta el aziicar se me ha 


HOMES FOR SALVADOREANS 


EL SALVADoR, the second most thickly 
populated of the American countries 
(it is outranked only by Haiti), faces 
a chronic housing crisis. Carrasco of 
the San Salvador daily Tribuna Libre 


recently mulled over the situation in 
his column: 

“One of the principal preoccupations 
of the present administration is the 
housing shortage. . . . “The gravity of 
this problem, said the Ministry of 
Economy in its annual report, ‘can be 
appreciated if we realize that the popu- 
lation increases by about sixty thou- 
sand people a year, which means an 
annual average of twelve thousand new 
families . . . at least half of which 
need government help in securing a 
place to live. . . . Since the Urban 
Housing Institute has up to now been 
able to construct no more than twelve 
hundred houses a year, it is easy to 
see the need to obtain more funds for 
these building programs by resorting 
to a careful use of credit.’. . . 

“Tenements work against the solu- 
tion of El Salvador’s social problems. 
.» +» The filth and lack of privacy in 
these places, the highly unedifying ex- 
amples that are constantly before the 
eyes of the children, the ignorance that 
hangs over everything like a shadow, 
contribute to ill health, psychological 
deformities, and confused thinking. .. . 

“According to certain educators, the 
first seven years are decisive in the 
formation of a child’s character. The 
atmosphere he lives in affects the de- 
velopment of his basic faculties and 
therefore is a determining factor in 
his happiness or misery, his success or 
failure, his strength or weakness. It is 
possible to create a new personality 
through re-education, but we in El 
Salvador do not have much confidence 
in this procedure. The tenement will 
continue, at least for some time, to 
produce maladjustments in individuals 
and in society as a whole. 

“Realizing this, the 
keeps working on the situation to the 
limit of available funds. A committee 
was formed for this purpose, consist- 
ing of the President, appropriate cabi- 
net members, and the presidents of 
the Central Reserve Bank and the 
Mortgage Bank. The committee de- 
cided that it was feasible to contract 
loans for financing middle-class homes 
since the purchasers could take care of 
the interest, and the Ministry of Econ- 
omy is now trying to get a law passed 
authorizing the Urban Housing Insti- 
tute to borrow six million colones [the 
colén is worth about forty cents U.S. | 


government 


FREYRE 


Fenémenos 


—Posen ver le fomilic mexicona que vive con cien pesos of mes 


Freyre lampoons high cost of living. Barker 
shouts: “Step up and see a Mexican family 
that lives on a hundred pesos (about $11.50) 
a month.” —Excélsior, Mexico City 


for this type of construction in 1953- 

“The government has also been 
working on the problem of rural 
colonization. In 1952 a rural com- 
munity was established in the Sitio 
del Nino region, providing homes, 
schools, markets, clinics, recreational 
facilities, and social service for two 
hundred families. Residents of this 
colony and the others like it to be 
founded throughout the country will 
get various types of training from 
specially prepared instructors. The pro- 
gram will bring the benefits of modern 
civilization to many rural families that 
in former times were looked on with 
indifference, even cruelty, and con- 
sidered a dead weight on the rest of 
the nation. ... 

“The Urban Housing Institute and 
the rural colonization program are im- 
portant instruments in solving El Sal- 
vador’s social problems as they are 
bringing concrete benefits to two im- 
portant segments of the population: 
our industrial workers and our farm- 


ers. 
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(Continued from page 12) 


Even today, the number of Irish place 


a names scattered through the countryside is remarkable. 


Although the Irish always remained a recognizable 
group in Argentina, they cannot by any means be called 
-a colony, for they associated closely and frequently 
intermarried with the native inhabitants. This inter- 
mingling was facilitated by the similarity between the 
Irish and the Spanish in both appearance and interests 
and by the fact that they shared the same religion. 

Of course, the first generation kept its own language, 
but the second became fairly fluent in Spanish. The third 
generation began to attend the large Catholic colleges, 
receiving a Spanish education and entering fully into 
the life of the country. Today there are many professional 
men in Argentina with Irish names. The former Argen- 
tine Ambassador to Britain, for example, is Dr. C. A. 


- Hogan, now Minister of Agriculture. 


In the face of this, it may be surprising that the Irish 


ue have managed to maintain their own characteristics. 

. 

But so they have, and distinct they are. In Buenos Aires 


there is a definite Irish-Argentine segment. The degree 
of absorption varies, naturally. Spanish is the only lan- 


guage spoken by most of the farm workers of Irish 


descent. And this holds true even in many of the high- 
_ bracket families, some having “Hispanified” their names 
_ —tLawlor to Lalor, Cullen to Coojen. But there are still 
_many Irish-Argentine families that cling to English, give 
their children an English education, keep up insular 


_ Buenos Aires’ Kavanagh Building, an apartment house on the Plaza 
Retiro, is named for Irish family that made good in South America 


fact, the latter was founded i 
Michael Mulhall, and is still by the Mulhall 
The influence of the Irish immigrants and their de- ; 
scendants on Argentine horse-raising is also noteworthy. teh 
Irishmen always had a way with horses, and they im- ee 
proved the quality of the Argentine breed by introducing — ayy 
European stock and practiced training methods. They = 
also took an interest in polo, and many of the foremost ag 


a Chilean actress Gloria 


Lynch, of Irish descent, is 

a favorite with theater and 

movie light-comedy fans in 
Tr own country, Mexico, and 

irgentina 


Right: The Emerald 

Isle is rightly proud oj 
Peru’s Gallaghers. Manuel C. 
has been foreign minister. 
His first cousin, Mercedes, 
was a leading feminist 


Argentine team were a Cavanagh and a Duggan. 
fact, one of the most famous of their international stars 
is Luis Duggan. 

While proud of her descendants everywhere, Ireland as 
takes special note of those in Peru today, especially the 
Gallaghers. The late Mercedes Gallagher de Parks, for 
example, author of many pamphlets and articles, helped — 
organize her country’s National Council of Women, 
later becoming its president. In addition to serving as 
president of the second Pan American Conference of © 
Women, she was an advisory member of the Peruvian — 
delegation to the Eighth Inter-American Conference in- 
Lima. 


served his counter: twice as Minister of Foreign Affairs. & 

A member of the boards of directors of various banks: 

and commercial enterprises, this “Irishman” has also 
been Peruvian Minister of Justice and Labor and was 
chairman of the Peruvian delegation to the Inter- 
American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, — 
held in Mexico City in 1945, as well as to the UN> 
Conference on Inter.ational Organization in San Fran- — 

ise the same year. 


integrated j in society, loyal to their Faith, patriotic renee 
their respective countries, but still Irish to the core. 
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E VOTO’S U.S.A. 

ONCE IN A WHILE a historian surprises his readers with 
a serious piece of research that reads as absorbingly 
as the finest adventure novel. This is the case of Bernard 
DeVoto and his The Course of Empire. There is a plot 
that moves along slowly but fascinatingly, ascending in 
tempo toward a dramatic climax whose fulfillment the 
reader eagerly awaits; there is an amazing variety of 
characters; there is a breath-taking landscape—wonder- 
fully suited for technicolor—molding the fate of men 
and nations. Asides by the narrator are numerous, but 
every one is full of political or social significance. Even 
though the story is not told in dialogue form, another 
literary device equally dramatic in appeal is used: the 
monologue. For DeVoto, in this story of the discovery 
of the West, manages to sound as if he had been there. 
The fact is that he knows all there is to know about the 
expeditions and that he has traveled not once but many 
a time over the trails of his intrepid voyageurs. 

His material could not be more exciting. Take the 
explorations of the Spanish conquistadors, for example, 
which fill the first few chapters of DeVoto’s book. Feats 
of courage, faith, and endurance such as theirs are some- 
times considered only as the outcome of a frenzied lust 
for gold, but even the most skeptical reader must feel 
puzzled by the kind of ambition that kept driving these 
men over oceans and rivers, across mountains and 
forests—-real leaps into infinity—always advancing their 
goal a little farther after reality shattered their dreams 
at the end of each journey. They searched for Cibola, 
or the Western Passage, or the Great River of the West: 
their geography of the West was an ever-changing 
design with a base in Mexico and the rest anywhere that 
sounded fantastic enough. DeVoto follows Coronado 
from New Mexico to the Great Plains and a disappointing 
Quivira, and Cabeza de Vaca from Florida to Sinaloa, 
and De Soto along his bloody southern trail. Their 
expeditions have been written up many times, but DeVoto 
adds a new element: he presents them as parts of a 
pattern, as links in the chain of the rising United States 
Empire and not as the last gasp of the deteriorating 
Spanish Empire. 

DeVoto emphasizes the blind violence of the Spanish 
Conquest, and no doubt there will be readers who find 
this brutality most entertaining and very much in ac- 
cordance with the trends of western writing. But there 
is such a thing as the Black Legend and | am afraid 
DeVoto will be readily classified into oné of the follow- 
ing groups set up by professional historians: (1) those 
who have always believed as the Black — ever 


(2) those who | 


since they read their first history book; 
believed it, had their doubts, and rejected it completely ; 
and (3) the few who believed it, doubted, rejected 

doubted again, investigated, and ended up believing in 


the Black Legend for the rest of their lives. My im- | 
pression is that DeVoto will be placed in the first group. — 


After all, “the Spanish genius for 
treachery.” 

There is also some generalization that is too easy and 
too sweeping in the premise DeVoto uses to characterize 
the French efforts to investigate the continent: “But they 
failed to [make societies of Indians| because they had 
an incomparably greater skill than either the Spanish or 
the English in using the Indians as instruments of im- 
perialism.” Certainly the French must have had an 
imperialistic purpose. In fact, they themselves recognized 
commercial interest as paramount in all their expeditions. 
Their ambition to make money—the Spaniards wanted 
nothing but Gold—was as obvious as it was prosaic. 
But this was not only a trait of French colonization. The 
North Americans themselves, as DeVoto shows in one 
of the most important conclusions of his work, seem to 
have been urged on primarily by the need to secure the 
fur markets of the West and to establish an advance post 
in the Pacific that would come in handy in the approach- 
ing all-out struggle between imperialistic forces. Of 
course, DeVoto more than compensates for whatever was 
cheap and vulgar in the French explorations by pointing 
out their momentous contribution to the cultural develop- 
ment of America, introducing, as they did, the industrial 
and scientific knowledge that was then revolutionizing 
Europe. Moreover, his detailed and dramatic account of 
such expeditions as those of Joliet and Marquette, La 
Salle, La Harpe (up the Red River to the Arkansas), 
Bourgmond (up the Missouri to the Platte), Vérendrye 
(into Mandan territory), and Vérendrye’s sons (to the 
approaches of the Rockies), is among the most impres- 
sive in the wealth of epic material which this book con- 
tains, and his descriptions of the country west of the 
Mississippi and east of the Rockies are just as powerful 
in connection with the Lewis 


he still speaks of 


as anything he describes 
and Clark expedition. 

As a background to the numerous explorations that 
were gradually tying up the loose ends of American 
geography, DeVoto weighs the significance of the events 
that helped to determine the political and economic 
structure of the rising Empire: Louis XIV’s defeat and 
the Utrecht tresty. which gave the British control of 
Canada and its influential Hudson Bay fur trade: the 


fall of New France, as an aftermath of which Spain 
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— received Cuba and Louisiana, while the British kept 
Florida for themselves; the war of American Inde- 


. . . 
_ pendence, which extended the American frontiers all the 


. way to the Lake of the Woods. 

Many explorers pass by as swiftly and brilliantly as 
_ the streams they navigate. DeVoto shows them searching 
for the routes that guard the key to the fur trade: 
Henry Kelsey heading for the Northern Plains; Anthony 
Henday, first Englishman to see the Rockies: Jonathan 
Carver, theorizer of the Western Divide: Samuel Hearne. 
discoverer of the Coppermine River; James Cook reach- 


ing Alaska, the Aleutians, and the Bering Strait; Alex- 


ander Mackenzie going the length of the river that bears 
his name to the Great Slave Lake and the Arctic, and 
later completing the first crossing of the continent north 
of Mexico. Together with these frontiersmen we find 
fresh crop of Spanish names: Portola and Junipero Serra, 
Bruno Heceta (first European to disembark on the coast 
of Washington), Juan de Rivera, Silvestre Vélez de 
Escalante, hero of a fantastic trip through the Utah 
deserts and back across the Colorado River. 


Map 18 Jonathan Carver's North America 


the angry waves - the river widening to the sea stippled 
by the rain and hail. Dream after dream falls shattered. | 
There is no single great river of the West, there is no _ 
stream that connects the Saskatchewan directly with the — 
routes of the American fur trade. The travelers must 
venture into a trail known only to Indians and aa 
under the constant threat of starvation, pease “ae 
crowds of natives beset with venereal disease, 
lice, and other miseries. Lost in the icy pba es, de- ies 
tained by awesome storms, fighting against nature, beast, 
and man, physically and morally exhausted, until, at last. 
victory emerges from the rough wilderness of 
Pacifie C oast. 
DeVoto has carefully prepared the reader for hie 
climax. His sketches of Lewis and Clark read like the Be esas 
instructions of a playwright clarifying the psychology — Rees 
of his characters before thrusting them into the 
plot. His technique is nearly always successful and when 
it fails it is due to an excessive zeal for perfection, a0 
for instance in the episode when Clark is attacked by — 


some Indians: “They had their bows strung, they had 
Clark surrounded, and it hung that way for a moment y 


or two. A large stake in American foreign and domestic 


policy hung suspended too. . . .” This is too much hang- 
ing for a story that is not an outright Western! At other 


times he attributes an utterly exaggerated importance to 


some incidents, as when Lewis and Clark must dec ‘ide 
which of two forks is the real Missouri: * ‘Considering 


all that went into it [the decision] and all that de “pe ondex 


on ‘it, it must be conceded a distinguished place in o 
history of thought.” DeVoto interrupts the chronologice 
narration of the expedition first to interpolate the ab 
well-known story of John Colter and Drouillard Drewyer, 

and then to include a relation of Lewis and Clark’ . 
return trip. Naturally, his purpose is to keep Lewis and | 
Clark's arrival at the Pacific for the very end as a fitting 
climax. and although the narrative technique is effectively a th: 
contrapuntal, the result will be mildly confusing to the — 
ordinary reader. Toward the end DeVoto’s style a 


ve 
in unison with the roar of the Columbia River, but 
even so there is still room in his story for passages oe 
All these accounts, packed with action and drama as pure, lyrical beauty: “Against the trailing black gauzes oa 
of the storm, cottonwood trunks are a pale pure silver 
and their buds the pale green of the sky at daybreak.” 
Then we have the moral to the story, and it is such 


Continent as seen by 1766-7 explorer. From The Course of Empire 


they are, provide only the overture to the epic tone poem 
which DeVoto has been waiting to play with a full 
the Lewis and Clark expedition. We are 
ready now to receive the whole impact of DeVoto’s 


orchestra: 


For even if you read this ras as read it ae 


: key in order to do justice to an exploit in which one of being taught something new while being constantly 
does not know whether to admire most the tenacity of entertained—it is impossible to disregard all its impli- 
the adventurer, the curiosity and perspicacity of the cations. There will be some who will attack this book 
rudimentary man of science, the fortitude of the soldier. mercilessly; some will make use of it for the glory of - 
or the stoicism of the patriotic hero. A historic cycle is the U.S.A.; 
coming to an end; the route dreamed of by countless The scientific part of the book does not worry me. | can— 
adventurers seems ready to yield its secret at last. We hardly imagine that a better discussion of the historical — 
follow the small and rugged party of soldiers, hunters, problem surrounding the Northwest Passage will ever ‘ie 
_ rivermen, and interpreters, up the currents of the Mis- written—not, at least, with greater knowledge and deepe val 
souri, across the Rockies, through the Bitterroot Valley. insight than that shown by Bernard DeVoto. On the other 
and on the Snake and the Columbia Rivers. They struggle hand, the book’s underlying idea will certainly raise 
against mountain streams, cold and swift, or against some eyebrows outside the United States. For ace 


_ sweeping, pioneering, Whitmanesque prose. He uses every 


some will use it for more dubious purposes. — 


wide, deep waters crowded with drifting logs. or against has not — ‘Me a The ¢ 
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because he thought Bishop Berkeley’s line pretty, but 
simply because he thinks he is actually telling the story 
of a new Empire, the North American Empire, or, if you 
will, the story of the beginnings of Yankee Imperialism. 
Obviously, this is too broad a problem to be discussed 
in a review. Someone, | think, will eventually attempt to 
analyze it in the light of the other two books that com- 
plete DeVoto’s trilogy, Across the Wide Missouri and 
The Year of Decision. In the meantime I must say that 
this epic exaltation of an imperialistic spirit—as well as 
the use and abuse of the term “geopolitics,” a word that 
seems to hold a magic fascination for the author—is a 
dangerous attitude and a two-edged sword. Here is just 
one example of how DeVoto expresses this idea: 
“Whether the Americans had completed or were just 
completing their separateness counts less than that they 
had entered on an imperial expansion. As both a dream 
and a fact the American Empire was born before the 
United States.” 

To this idea of the imperialistic destiny of the U.S.A. 
DeVoto links another equally disturbing—that the 
geography of the continent made a political Union un- 
avoidable. This historical fatalism, together with the 
predisposition of a land to become united (all the history 
of the heroic attempts to conquer the Continental Divide 
seems ironically to contradict the writer’s faith in the 
intrinsic unity of the American land), this predestination 
of the American people for expanding and organizing— 
all this is greatly debatable, to say the least, and it is to 
be hoped that it will not fall into the hands of people 
easily led into chauvinism. Personally I do not feel that 
the Lincoln quotation used to strengthen the author’s 
thesis contains any “geopolitical” implication; I take it 
rather as the moving plea of a leader who is running out 
of arguments to convince his countrymen that unchecked 
ambition, patriotic prejudices, and warlike frenzy will 
only lead to their ruin, while the road to their true 
destiny and greatness lies in the direction of unity in 
democratic peace.—Fernando Alegria 
Tue Course or Empire, by Bernard DeVoto. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1952. 647 p. $6.00 


FRONTIER DAYS 
Witn The Wonderful Country, the author of The Brave 
Bulls has again written a fine novel full of “local color” 
in fact, local color is the essence of the two books. 
While the story element is good in both, it is Tom Lea’s 
complete identification with the setting of the story, and 
his mastery of even the minute details of the milieu, 
that make them excellent instead of just good. 

In The Wonderful Country, Lea again demonstrates 
his deep understanding of the U.S.-Mexican border 
country and its people. It is highly satisfying to this 
reviewer to read a book in which, when the language of 
the characters is Spanish, the author’s English version 
retains the quality, the spirit, and the true savor of the 
local speech. Tom Lea has this gift, and with it he gives 
The Wonderful Country the real fiavor of the border- 
lands. 

When Lea uses Spanish, he writes it as the border 


a by Tom le from his new novel, The “Wonderful Country 


people speak it, and he knows when the English version 
would be inadequate. “Compadrito,” in the mouth of 
Martin Brady, the hero, has a meaning, a kindliness, a 
deep understanding that would be difficult to convey 
in equally brief English. On the other hand, Lea uses 
“big goat” instead of the Spanish original, cabrén, when 
the term has been used between friends—the Spanish 
would seem too harsh in print; but he does use cabrén 
when the speaker means it! Also, only a writer who is 
one with the people would know how to use tocayo 
(namesake) or the interjection epa. These are refine- 
ments of a high order, giving the book a refreshing 
authenticity. 

The story is one of adventure, of frontier days at 
the time of the founding of El Paso, Texas. It is a story 
of a wonderful country, and of its people—Mexicans, 
Indians, gringos: traders, Texas Rangers, bandits, sol- 
diers, and soldiers of fortune. It is a story of love, 
bravery, avarice, treachery, and violence. The Wonderful 
Country is not the United States or Mexico, it is the 
borderlands—a region that is a world of its own, with 
a culture of many facets. Tom Lea portrays this world 
well, and his book is pleasant and informative reading 
indeed.—George |. Sanchez f 
Tue Wonperrut Country, by Tom Lea. Boston, Little, 
Brown and Company, 1952. 387 p. Illus. $3.75 


CENTURIES OF MUSIC 

RoBert STEVENSON’s admirable Music in Mexico: A His- 
torical Survey is exactly what the title indicates, with 
emphasis on the full implications of the subtitle. If we 
emphasize the first term in this subtitle, we bring out 
the fact that it is a historical survey » proceeding chrono- 
logically from “Early Aboriginal Music in Mexico”— 
the music that existed before the Spanish Conquest—to 
“Fulfillment During the Twentieth Century,” an account 
of present-day achievements in Mexican music, which, 
in the author’s words, place Mexico musically “in the 
forefront of Western Hemisphere Republics.’ 

Stress on the historical approach also points up the 
fact that this is a thoroughly documented work, that the 
author is familiar with all the sources at first hand— 
he also knows Mexico as a country—and that he has 
consulted the most reliable and authentic documents and 
has used them with intelligence and discrimination. 
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Numerous musical illustrations the stylistic 
= analyses and help the reader to form a concrete concep- 
tion of the music that is discussed, whether it be aborigi- 
- nal Indian melody or a modern score by Chavez. 
Now if we stress the second term of the subtitle, we 
ies emphasize the scope of the book as a survey of Mexican 
musi in all its aspects: the aboriginal, the neo-Hispanic, 
_ the pseudo-European, the folk music, the popular variety, 
and the “salon” music that enjoyed such a tremendous 
--vogue between 1870 and 1900. This survey is compre- 
‘ os and objective, as all history should be but as 
meee little written about Latin American music has been 
up to now. 

The author begins by calling attention to the rather 
ee 2 recent awakening of interest in the music of ancient 
eae Mexico, an awareness that received considerable impetus 
ag from a concert given at the Museum of Modern Art in 
oe _ New York in 1940. He goes on to examine the earliest 
written accounts of music in ancient Mexico, quoting 
excerpts from such early chroniclers as Moto- 
linia and Sahagiin. The whole body of evidence offered 
_ by these Spanish chronic les is en and clarified 
"lees is that among the Aztecs “music had no inde. 
_— pende nt life of its own apart from religious and cult 
ae observances; music as an art... was a conc ept alien 
their mentality.” 

The next chapter deals with “The Transplanting of 
European Musical Culture” to Mexico, describing the 
use of music by the missionaries as an aid to conversion, 
which soon led to the formation of colonial Indian 
choirs and the training of Indian instrumentalists—in 
fact, before long there were many more than could be 
Sea, 8 a used in the churches. Next we find the 
beginnings of “Neo-Hispanic Polyphony,” that is, re- 
aso, - ligious vocal music written in the style of the Spanish 
¢ a composers of that period. * ‘The Culmination and Decline 
Pats, Neo-Hispanic Music” is traced in the following chapter, 
fates which we learn about the very productive school of 
—— Mexic ‘an polyphony that flourished from about 1575 to 


1650. Hernando Franco was its leading representative. 


ihe 


Le 
cae: With the fourth chapter, “The Operatic Nineteenth 


fone a: ntury,” we enter a different musical world. The politi- 
on cal independence of Mexico did not bring with it musical 
was an invasion of Italian opera. 


sndence. There w 
and such Mexican composers as Melesio Morales and 
Rie ‘ardo Castro were thoroughly “Europeanized,” even 
when, as in the case of Morales’ opera Anita, they dealt 
with a Mexican subject. The development of national 
and regional dances during this period also receives 
attention and is probably of more interest to most 
;  emdlece, for whom nineteenth-century art music in Mexico 
ss ae (as in the United States also, for that matter) must 
ae appear rather barren. It was an era of preparation rather 
than of accomplishment. 

3 a With the twentieth century we come to the period of 
peer thievement. Once “the last Porfirian decade (1901- 
Rieige: )” was over, Mexican music began to advance with 
rapid strides. The pioneer modern composers, Julian 


~ Carrillo (1875- ) and Manuel Ponce (1882-1948), 


were followed by Carlos Chavez (1899- 
largely responsible for the “renovation” ic . 
music in our times, and by Silvestre Revueltas (1899- ae 
1940), a colorful and original creator of music in an | 
authentic Mexican vein. Other important composers of 
modern Mexico whose work is discussed are Candelario 
Huizar (1888- ), Blas Galindo (1910- ), Luis 
Sandi (1905- ), Miguel Bernal Jiménez (1910- he 
and “The Group of Four,” consisting of Galindo, Salva-- 
dor Contreras, Pablo Moncayo, and Daniel Ayala. 

We may well subscribe to the author’s conclusion that er. 
“Mexico is a land with a dynamic, living music.” And 
we may record our debt of gratitude to him for having 
produced, with an exemplary blending of scholarship 
and amenity, a book that was wach needed and that is 
fully worthy of its subject. 


in the cultural history of Mexico. Gilbert Chase 


Music 1n Mexico: A Historica Survey, by Robert 
Stevenson. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1952. 300 p. $5.00 


BOOK NOTES 


CincuENTA ANos DE Poesia Cuspana, 1902-1952, 
by Cintio Vitier. Havana, Direecién de Cultura del Minis 
terio de Educacion, 1952. 420 p. 

Published to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of 
Cuban independence, this anthology traces the course of — 
the poetry written there during the last half-century. _ 
With due allowance for the areas of personal opinion that _ 
are unavoidable in this kind of evaluation, the criterion — 
employed by the editor, Cintio Vitier (himself a poet), 
is the significance and influence of the trends cited and— 
the works chosen, rather than his individual taste. The 
sixty-eight poets represented range from the major figures 
of the period—Regino Pedroso, Mariano Brull. Eugenio 
Florit, Nicolas Guillén—to such lesser-knowns as Mer- 
cedes Matamoros, José Z. Tallet, and Alberto Riera, and — 
down to Roberto Fernandez Retamar, a youth whose 
first poems were published only a couple of years ago. 
Biographical notes and lists of works accompany the 
selections. 

Latin AMERICA IN THE CoL_p War, edited by Walter M. 
Daniels. New York, The H. W. Wilson Company, 1952 
191 p. $1.75 

A collection of articles—both news stories and inter- 
pretations—from newspapers and magazines published in — 
the United States. Selected by Walter M. Daniels of the | 
New York Times foreign news staff, who condensed most 
of them considerably, they deal with recent economic, 
social, and political developments in the Hemisphere as 
a whole and in the various countries. The following 
selections from AMERICAS appear: “Toward Central Amer- 
ican Union,” by Alberto Lleras (April 1952); “Puerto 
Rico Means Business,” by June A. Grimble (June 1950) ; 
“Autonomy for Puerto Rico,” by Paul A. Colborn (May 
1952): and “New Government for Uruguay,” by Luis | 
Guillermo Piazza (January 1952). 
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How oOLp is four years? If you're speaking of brandy. 
it’s not old enough, but four years of aging applied to 
AMERICAS seems to the eleven staff members like infinity. 
At least we feel it has made ancients of us, and looking 
hack over forty-eight phrenetic months of meeting 144 
deadlines (with three editions following one another, 
Americas’ production schedule is virtually the same as 
a weekly’s) is likely to plunge us into a state of delirium. 
Perhaps forty years from now we'll be inured to editorial 
crises--at least we hope we have a chance to find out. 
About a year ago, we got to wondering whether 

was worth all the frenzy. So we printed a questionnaire 
in the magazine in a direct plea to the reader to make 
his reading preferences known. We asked whether inter- 
American matters interested him regularly or occasion- 
ally, whether his interest is prompted by business, teach- 
ing, curiosity, study, or travel. We listed subject 
classifications (personalities, history, literature, and the 
like) and asked him to number them according to 
preference. We requested the same indication of prefer- 
ence for the various departments (“Books,” “Points of 
View,” and so on). Finally, we asked him to mention 
the article which, in his opinion, is the best Americas 


has published. To insure frankness, replies could remain 


ATEN 


anonymous, but there were blanks to fill in regarding 
nationality, occupation, city, and state. 

In line with our promise to let you know what we 
made of the answers, we give you the results: 

We found that all sorts of people read AmeERicAs: 
barring fractions, 22 per cent of those answering were 
teachers, 27 per cent practiced other professions—this 
includes military officers—13 per cent were students. 
14 per cent office workers or government employees, 1] 
per cent businessmen—including bankers, shop owners, 
and independent farmers. Industrial or skilled workers 
and housewives each accounted for 3 per cent, while 
6 per cent did not fit these groupings or failed to state 
their occupation. Fortunately for us, 88 per cent of them 
indicated that they are regularly, rather than occasionally, 
interested in inter-American affairs. Study proved to be 
the leading, over-all incentive for each occupational 
category except teachers; teaching naturally rated first 
with them. Even among businessmen, study surged ahead 
of business— which tied with curiosity—as the reason 
for interest in the general field of things inter-American. 
In the over-all total, travel ranked second as a motive, 
while curiosity and teaching ranked third and fourth. 


Professional people rated travel second as their incen- - 


tive. Travel fell into third place among teachers and 
students, second with office workers, tied for second with 
industrial workers, fourth with businessmen, and tied 
for second among housewives. 

Study as a motive led in all geographical areas heard 
from. Travel was a close second in the United States 
and Canada, but fourth in Spanish America and Brazil. 
Curiosity, third in the United States and Canada, was 
second in Spanish America and Brazil, with teaching 
fourth in the United States and Canada and third in 
Spanish America and Brazil. 

Apparently people are curious about everyday life in 
other countries, for in the query about material the 
reader prefers to see, customs captured the most votes 
among readers’ top five choices out of the seventeen 
different types of subject matter listed. This was closely 
followed by travel, languages, and history; then came 
literature, education, and inter-American events. Per- 
sonalities, to our surprise, rated only eighth, ahead of 
politics, agriculture, and economic subjects. Art ranked 
ahead of music, public health ahead of labor, with sports 
and movies bringing up the rear. 

“Books” proved to be the most popular department in 


the magazine: the picture quiz “Know Your Neighbors?” 


was second choice; “Points of View” was a close third. 

Many people refused to commit themselves on their 
favorite article, but the choices indicated ran the gamut 

eighty-two different articles were nominated. Top 
favorite was “Across the Bering Strait” (April 1952). 
Second place went to “Porto Alegre” (June 1952) ; third, 
to “Men of the Pyrenees” (February 1952). Other articles 
mentioned covered practically every field included in 
the questionnaire. 

In general, the fill-ins on the statement: “I would like 
to see more articles on * ran parallel to preferences 
indicated in the subject-matter preference query. But a 
few added a novel touch. One reader asked for “com- 
plete inside information on different kinds of jobs at 
the Pan American Union and their requirements.” A 
U.S. resident urged “proper instructions to self-centered 
‘arrogant’ North American tourists.” From Nicaragua 
came the request for “a rational religion that can be 
virtuously professed. Worship of truth and horror 
of vice.” A teacher of English in Sicily, who offered 
the information that he was bombed out during the war. 
was interested in “real democracy without barriers.” As 
a subject preference, he allowed music—“if not really 
wild.” As for travel, he wished he could afford it. @ @ @ 
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» editions are id ‘ j Article editor tackles stack of unsolic ] 
be carefully planned to satisfy readers in twenty-one countries. arrive daily from all over continent. They may be submitted 
At periodic meetings, each staff member submits article idea, in any one of four official languages, are given additional 
together with suggestions for developing it and possible author readings by staff of Spanish and Portuguese editions 


Secretary types fresh copy to send to printer. Specially After articles are set in type, printer sends galley proofs. Here 
printed paper, with lines measured to column width and numbered, staff of Spanish edition checks galleys by reading aloud against 

is used for manuscripts so length of articles can be accurately the manuscript, a tedious and exacting chore always performed 
estimated to fill allotted space under the pressure of a deadline 
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Assistant editor translates article from Spanish to Portuguese for 
Brazilian readers. Each manuscript must be translated at least 
twice, three times if in French, which requires extensive research 
and endless checking for such items as direct quotations 


Secretary General Lleras lends an experienced hand as he goes 

over layout with editor and artist before photographs are sent to 
the engraver. A long-time newspaperman, Dr. Lleras has launched 
both a newspaper and a magazine in his native country, Colombia 


Designer must coordinate fext and wulusirvations to achieve 
attractive visual presentation of the magazine. Each article is 
“custom made,” with sketches on tissue sheets for submission 
to editors 


Pasting up galley duplicates and proofs of engravings as 

a guide for the printers. Layout sheet at right is master space 
plan for entire magazine, indicates position of each article. 
Dark squares show pages on which color will appear 


‘is 


Pr ging type and engravings eps bef 

according to paste-up sheets-——-which takes up to jour days— tightening type and engravings so that they can be lifted in a solid 
then submit proofs of pages for last-minute check. Here mass onto the press. Then magazine is “put to bed.” 

Brazilian editor goes over Portuguese pages before final O.K. English edition is printed first 


Some readers can’t wait to get the magazine home—they read 
at the newsstand! Americas is distributed mostly by newssta 
sales in Latin America. largely by subscription in the United 
States. There ¢ 


inspect sheets periodically to insure correct printing. After 
sheets are assembled, trimmed, and stitched, magazine is delivered 
to the Pan American Union for mailing 


The Spanish edition on the two-color letterpress. Pressmen must 1 ? 


Nigeria 
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At a ceremony in the office of OAS Assistant Secretary General 
William Manger (right), the Government of the West German 
Republic presented the Pan American Union with the Heinrich 
von Stephan medal. Named for the originator of the universal 


postal union, the award was given for the recent PAU exhibition 


of Latin American stamps—primarily those of the Dominican 
Republic—at the National Philatelic Museum in Philadelphia 

and for the international friendships promoted by the PAL 
philatelic division's facilities for stamp collectors. On hand for 

the presentation were (from left) : Frank Guerrero, first secretary | 
of the Dominican Embassy in Washington; PAU philatelic-division 
chief Albert F. Kunze; Ambassador to the United States and 

the OAS Luis Francisco Thomen of the Dominican Republic ; 
Bernat i Davis, director of the National Philatelic Museum, 

who made the award at the request of the West German 
authorities; and Dr. Manger, who accepted it. 


For the first time in its history, the District of Columbia Bar 
Association honored a foreign diplomat when it recently paid 
tribute to Peruvian OAS Ambassador Juan Bautista de Lavalle 
(right). At a dinner at the Hotel 2400 in Washington, Judge 
George D. Neilson of the D.C. Municipal Court (left), who with 


Mrs. Neilson welcomed the Ambassador, presented him with et <a 
a testimonial scroll. In public life for over forty years, Dr. Lavalle 


has been a member of the staff of the Peruvian delegation to 

the 1919 Paris Peace Conference, professor of jurisprudence and 
international law at the University of San Marcos in Lima, 

a member of the First Executive Committee of the Inter-American 
Bar Association, and a member of the Peruvian Supreme Court. 
In addition to his OAS duties, he is his country's delegate 


When the OAS Council celebrated the centenary of the birth of 


Cuban patriot José Marti on January 28; the program opened with 


an address by Venezuelan OAS Ambassador René Lépervanche 
Parparcén, Chairman of the Council. Cuba’s Ambassador to the 
United States, Aurelio F. Concheso, is seated at his right. 


Attending the ceremony, Uruguay's Amba 

United States and OAS José A. Mora and Mrs. Mora paused to 
examine a showcase containing copies of documents relating to 
the Cuban hero’s distinguished association with their native 
land. When the Council resolved to celebrate the occasion, 
Ambassador Mora secured the historic documents from 
Montevideo. Among others, they included Marti’s resignation as 
honorary Uruguayan consul in New York; proceedings involving 
him when he was the South American country’s delegate to the 
1891 Monetary Conference in Washington; and the 1916 decree 
authorizing Uruguay's public tribute to his memory. 


At the Marti celebration Cuban Hortensia de Castroverde gave 
a program of songs of her native island, accompanied by a 
compatriot, pianist-composer Rafael Morales. Havana-born, Miss 
Castroverde attended the National Conservatory of Music, 
studied operatic repertoire with famed Cuban maestro Gonzalo 
Roig, and, since her professional debut in 1937 with the 
Symphony Orchestra under his baton, has given concerts in all 
parts of the island and in New York. She is now ona U.S. 

nd European tour. 
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TORY PICTURE 


graphing the full-scale mural sketches. The drawings ha 
been outlined in blue tempera, a difficult subject to 
photograph without a special filter. O'Gorman insisted 
that there was no point in buying the filter. Instead, he 
resketched the entire mural panel in red tempera—all 
127 feet of it. 

O’Gorman commutes by bicycle between the University 
City and his home in San Angel. There he leads a quiet 
suburban life, painting in his upstairs studio, playing 
some tennis, or mapping out plans for new houses with 
Helen, who is a sculptress in her own right. As often as 
not, the O’Gormans are not alone. Their home is a 
mecca for Mexico’s large and international family of 
artists, musicians, writers, and students. There is always 
an abundance of shop talk, for O'Gorman and his friends 
have very lively ideas concerning the purpose of art. 

He sees the painter and architect as the medium 
through which the culture, the history, and the aspira- 
tions of his nation should be expressed. When the 
Mexican Revolution inspired artists to abandon their 
easels and apply their brushes to what might be called 
“the shouting walls,” it seemed as if the artist were 
finally in communication with the people. He could teach, 
crystallize, and guide. But there was one thing wrong: 
“Painting on walls didn’t help,” O'Gorman says. “Our 
murals turned out to be mainly for tourists because we 
did them in government buildings and palaces. The 
Mexican farmer and worker is a shy man; he doesn’t 
care to enter such buildings any more than he'll visit an 
art gallery.” 

O’Gorman believes that the answer is to take the 
pictures out-of-doors. Tentative steps were begun in this 


O’Gorman is as active a painter as he is an architect. Above: From 
Ruins Are Born Other Ruins. Below: a view of Mexico City 


Gustavo Saavedra, co ect of library, contributed spare time 
to helping with sketcl 


direction with José Clemente Orozco’s unfinished sign- 
board mural at the Multifamiliares housing project in 
Mexico City, However, the problem of how to protect an 
exterior mural from the weather and prevent it from 
fading had ito be resolved. During the past few years 
many of Mefico’s leading artists have been experimenting 
with outdoor media. Diego Rivera has devised a type of 
bas-relief with overlaid colors; Siqueiros is experiment- 


ing with tiles, metals, and enamel paints; Chavez Morado | 
is working with glazed tiles. ey 
Among these and many others, the techniques of the ie 


natural stone mosaic developed by Juan O'Gorman 
appear to offer the most as an art medium as well as 
architecturally. But it is more than a demonstration of 
techniques and a reminder that the mural arts in Latin 
America are migrating from indoors to the outside. It 
stands as an artistic and monumental portrayal of 
Mexico’s cultural history. ® @ @ 
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BRAZIL BUILDS A FUTURE (Continued from page 5) 


Bank, the Commission states: “It is expected that 

improvements called for will not only alleviate crowded 
conditions in the harbor, but also avoid future conges- 
tion, thus removing the cause for a surtax on import 
freight charges and saving millions in foreign exchange.” 

Rio harbor, besides serving the two and a half million 
people in the Federal District, is the gateway to an 
economic hinterland with a population of nine million 
and about eight million acres under cultivation. It is 
directly served by the Central do Brasil and Leopoldina 
Railroads and indirectly by the Minas Gerais Railroad 
Company—altogether about 7,500 miles of tracks— 
reaching into the States of Rio de Janeiro, Espirito Santo, 
Sao Paulo, Minas Gerais, and even as far as Goids and 
Bahia. The constant growth of highways and the prodi- 
gious rise in machinery imports for the Federal District’s 
mushrooming industries daily increase the pressure on 
the harbor. Understandably, the periodic bottlenecks are 
reflected in the cost of living of a large section of the 
country’s population. 

“Quite apart from certain administrative procedures 
which delay the handling of merchandise and which 
could be easily remedied,” according to the Joint Com- 
mission, storage facilities and mechanical equipment are 
inadequate to handle the merchandise, and work methods 
are inefficient. 

Over one hundred thousand tons of salt are handled 
through Rio harbor every year. The salt is unloaded in 
large tubs or vats at the rate of about forty tons an 
hour and at a cost of roughly eighteen cruzeiros a ton. 
Current plans call for building a warehouse and buying 
two unloading units, with an hourly capacity of two 
hundred tons, as well as equipment to transport the salt 
from ship to warehouse and from warehouse to railroad 
cars or trucks. This will cut unloading costs in half, 
saving approximately a million cruzeiros a year; more 
important still, it will shorten the stay of ships in port 
(from 150 hours to thirty in the case of six-thousand-ton 
vessels), with a corresponding and appreciable reduc- 
tion in salt freight charges. 

Orange exports, an excellent source of exchange, are 
carried out mainly through Rio harbor—in the last five 
years 80 per cent of the national exports of the fruit, 
worth about 7.3 million dollars, passed through that 
port. Other fruit exports through the port have increased 
50 per cent in the past few years. Present refrigerator 
units hold four hundred thousand crates of fruit, only 
12 per cent of the volume handled in 1951. The project 
calls for a 50-per-cent increase in the capacity of present 
refrigerating units, an improvement that “will solve the 
problem.” The Joint Commission points out that “as 
harbor facilities improve, oranges will be shipped in bet- 
ter condition, yielding higher prices and more foreign 
exchange; the improvements will also ease congestion, 
aggravated by the inadequacy of existing refrigerating 
facilities.” 

Equipment will also be purchased at a cost of seventeen 
million cruzeiros to remodel electric installations. To 
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speed up unloading at the piers, the project calls for 
buying mechanical and transportation equipment, includ- 
ing trailers, stackers, movable cranes, and trucks. 

Total expenditures for Rio harbor’s enlargement are 
estimated at 233,486,000 cruzeiros, of which 190,717,000 
cruzeiros are slated for local construction work and for 
local purchase of materials. Meanwhile, Brazil’s Ministry 
of Transport is also spending about a billion and a half 
cruzeiros on Rio harbor, building additional wharves, 
warehouses, and so on. 

Another project approved by the Joint Commission 
calls for modernizing equipment and installations on 
the main line of the Central do Brasil Railroad. This 
project will be divided into five stages, to be carried 
out on an emergency basis. 


During the first stage, eleven sidings between Belo — 7 Jay 


Horizonte, capital of Minas Gerais State, and Lafaiete, — 
another important rail town, will be extended and La- | 
faiete’s terminal yard will be enlarged. The stretc h- 


between Belo Horizonte and Lafaiete has a single track _ 


111 miles long, with seventeen sidings that will hold © 
freight trains of no more than eighteen gondolas and a 
small locomotive or a maximum of fourteen cars in | 
combined passenger-freight trains. With the extensions, 
these sidings will hold forty-four or more cars, reducing _ 
the number of trains needed to take care of daily traffic. 
The cost of this first stage in national currency will be 
18,092,841 cruzeiros. 
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The pound stage involves ballasting of wn changing 
of tracks and ties, and so on, in various stretches of 
the Central Railroad that are now inadequate to haul 
iron and manganese for export and take care of the 
heavy traffic of raw materials shipped to Volta Redonda, 
the largest steel-producing center, as well as to the steel 
industry in the Paraiba Valley and in Sao Paulo. The 
cost of this construction program, which may be finished 
within five years, is estimated at 652,278,000 cruzeiros, 
with an additional $1,531,357 for imported materials. 
The acquisition of repair equipment for Diesel locomo- 
tives, generators, and so on, making up the third stage 
of the program, will cost $427,700. 

The fourth stage concerns the terminal yards serving 
Rio harbor, which handle all railroad traffic in and 
out of the port except for coal and ore. The volume of 
goods is building up (more than five million tons in 
1946 and over seven million in 1951), and present 
inadequate storage, loading, and unloading facilities are 
causing congestion. The projected expansion—to take 
care of a thousand freight cars—will cost 13,229,300 
cruzeiros and an additional ninety thousand dollars for 
yard equipment. 

The final stage calls for replacing 2,075 all-wood 
freight cars with 1,500 steel cars. According to estimates, 
$8,675,280 worth of equipment must be imported and 
local expenses will run to 370,570,874 cruzeiros. 

Power supply is one of the most serious problems 
facing the Catanduva region, in Sao Paulo State, with its 


Parana farmers harvest wheat with a combine. Farm machinery 
and implements are imported from the United States and Canada 


130,000 people. Despite the promising growth of its 
coffee, cotton, and cottonseed production, and of local 
industries based on cotton and vegetable oils, the zone 
has been stifled by a lack of sufficient power. 

A project approved by the Joint Commission will 
provide a dollar loan to the company holding Catanduva’s 
power concession for the purchase of 51,614,000 cruzei- 
ros’ worth of equipment. The company’s present generat- 
ing capacity stands at 4,200 kilowatts, which it hopes to 
increase to 13,800 kw. 

Project Number 12 concerns harnessing Paulo Afonso 
Falls in the Sao Francisco Valley to provide industrial 
power for a desert zone. Similar to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, though on a smaller scale, it will revolutionize 
a large slice of Brazilian territory and, as one govern- 
ment expert put it, “will give rise to a new country 
within Brazil.” The World Bank recently loaned fifteen 
million dollars to the project. 

Although 36 per cent of the country’s rural popula- 
tion lives in the region, local electrical output is less than 
18 per cent of total national production. A victim of 
general poverty and above all of droughts and barren 
lands, the population, made up mostly of farmers, 
periodically emigrates to avoid starvation. Living con- 
ditions have been so difficult in the past two years that 
over 2 per cent of the people in Alagoas State, for 
example, migrated to Sao Paulo. In all, a quarter million 
people left the Northeast, going to the Federal District, 
Sao Paulo, and Goias. 

Two new generating units are now under construction, 
and the Joint Commission has approved a third. On it 
will depend to a large extent whether or not irrigation 
projects for the lower Sao Francisco region will be car- 
ried out. The area supports a surprising number of local 
industries, some fairly large, and power is needed for 
plants producing preserves, candies, sugar, textile prod- 
ucts, cement, vegetable oils, ceramics, fibers, and so on. 
Actually, the needs of Recife, Salvador, and Maceié 
(capitals, respectively, of Pernambuco, Bahia, and Ala- 
goas States) will completely take up the electric power 
produced by one of the two plants to be built during 
the first stage of the projects. These have been approved, 
calling for a supply of 1,002,000 kilowatts, and for an 
expenditure of about 143 million dollars. 

Other projects embrace more power plants, highway 
equipment (three million dollars), machinery for build- 
ing highways, and the like. All this, of course, is only 
the beginning. But no one can deny that the Joint 
Economic Development Commission has made a crucial 
contribution in helping Brazil build for the future. @ @ @ 
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Industrial hub of Sdo Paulo turns out 
products for export that bring in 
precious foreign exchange 
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Asked if he has another suit to wear, Cantinflas re- 
plies: “That's what I said when I left my house: “What 
suit shall | wear?’ I put on the new one and in case it 
should rain I'll take my gabardina. There’s nothing like 
looking well! As they see you they treat you, Juarez 
said.” 

There are a number of points worthy of comment in 
this quotation. First, the ideas on the surface level denote 
an apparent desire to find work. 

Second, those on the next level denote a subconscious 
effort to compensate for his inferiority complex in two 
ways: by means of a revaluation of himself—offering 
himself a seat and accepting it, as happens when we wish 
to treat someone courteously; refusing to smoke cheap 
cigarettes; speaking of his clothes as if he had a well- 
stocked closet; pretending erudition—and also by de- 
valuing the other person, the boss, assuming that he 
smokes cheap cigarettes, that he goes around with other 
women, that he is hungry. This attempt is not always 
successful. He begins by saying he has a reference from 
an important businessman and gradually devalues him 
to the point of presenting him as the owner of a pushcart; 
the reason is that he recalls that the reference is no 
good, and describes him as an unscrupulous person. Half- 
way through he remembers “Chona’s beans,” something 
that undoubtedly preoccupies him, and thus loses his 
grip on the compensation mechanism and falls back into 
reality. 


Finally, in the disconnected sentences we note the 
subconscious desire not to do what seemingly he wants 
to do. He does not want work. He is good for nothing. 
This is what he has been told since he was a child (I 
believe it was like that in real life). His profound 
acceptance of his father’s dictum—“You are no good” — 
is shown in his behavior when he goes to look for work. 

Thus the two personalities—that of Cantinflas and 
that of Mario Moreno—are joined. He has never known 
at what moment the duality began, and he still does not 
know to what extent his acting is only a response by 


»t of Cantinflas’ most famous film, Ahi 
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HE MAKES MEXICO LAUGH (Continued from page 8) 
went from place to place.” i 


the conscious to the demands of the subconscious. 

Why do people laugh at this way of talking? Observe 
his audience. When he was becoming famous in tent 
shows, people did not laugh until he was finished. That 
is, they had not yet accumulated enough visual and 
auditory images relating to Cantinflas to incite laughter — 
at every word or gesture. Now they laugh when they 
see the announcements of his appearance; they laugh 
as they buy their tickets at the box office; they laugh 


Cantinflas, a skilled 1 


Blasco Ibanez’ novel in movie Ni Sangre ni Arena 


so hard the minute he comes on, before he opens his 
mouth, that sometimes the dialogue is drowned out; and 
when the scene is over, they find it impossible to stop. 

This makes me think that the human mind stores up 
such images as it receives them, like an electric battery, 
discharging them later when a small stimulus is applied: 
the memory of previous performances aroused by seeing 
the actor again, or a subconscious affinity between his 
problems and the spectator’s. This is my explanation of 
the following joke cited by Henri Bergson: A certain 
eloquent preacher reduced his parishioners to tears with 
each sermon. Once he was so moving that all wept 
buckets except one man, who remained indifferent. 

“You weren’t impressed by the sermon?” asked a pious 
lady. 

“Well, Vil tell you,” he replied, “I don’t belong to 
this parish.” 

The church-going females of the story had surely 
accumulated a sufficient quantity of emotion; the new 
man, with his dead battery, had nothing to discharge. 
Response based on an accumulation of stimuli is a fre- 
quent phenomenon in every phase of life; it might be 
said that many of our emotional reactions are based on 
this principle. 

Every word, every sentence, awakens happy or sad 
memories and associations in the spectator; the sad ones 
are inhibited, or sink back into the realm of the sub- 
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Cantinflas addressing a meeting. He has tremendous popular 
following, is taking increasing interest in social causes 


conscious. What is expressed outwardly is the happy 


emotions, with laughter at the head of the list. 

Cantinflas’ language is no more than the icing on the 
cake. It is his situation jokes that have the most power. 
Almost all bear an unmistakable trade-mark. Most stem 
from a contradiction like the now-famous: * and for 
your headache put this salve on your forehead and rub it 
hard, very hard.” 

“You think that will stop it from hurting? 

“No, but it will make it very smooth.” 

Or the jokes with a twist, like this one, in which he 
_ gives a prescription: “Then have them give you these 
_ French ampules, and if they don’t have them, let them 
_ give you what they have, which in this case is the same 
thing . .. these pills, to be taken one every two minutes 
i . this ointment . . . and some Delicado cigarettes.” 
“Are those for the patient too?” 
“No, for me.” 
In jokes of this sort we find again the same interplay 
as in the speeches: the struggle between the truth and 


the brake that prevents it from coming out, his avoidance 
of the names and uses of things, because of technical 


ignorance. The spectator laughs as the illogic throughout 


becomes evident. 


There is a scene in The Doctor in Spite of Himself 
that recalls some of Cantinflas’ jokes. Listening to a 
- woman’s heart, the hero exclaims: “Heavens, how terrible 
“The heart, on the right side?” “No, 
what I’m listening to is the echo.” This only goes to 
show that the mechanisms and make-up of jokes are 
always the same. 

The comedian’s gestures complete the act: an apathetic 
- motion of the hands—always with a cigarette—the de- 

liberate curvature of the spine, the busy hips in contrast 
_ to the immobility of the: rest of his body. 


it sounds!” 


As I have said, people prepare an see Cantinflas as 
if he were a natural wonder. Sometimes he has been 
compared with Chaplin. To be sure, he has frequently 
used Chaplinesque themes—with the idea, perhaps, of 
beating Chaplin at his own game—but these have not 
been his best. The imitator always comes off second best. 
When a scene is re-created, the emotions that went into 
creating it are not in force, and the audience senses 
the falseness. One group, however, is entertained: those 
unfamiliar with the original. The original made the rest 
of us laugh, but in its own time and with its own creator. 
While a falsification may be magnificent, it remains a 
falsification. 

Unlike Chaplin, the actor of frustration, Cantinflas 
is the actor of triumph. In his compensation mechanism, 
he pretends always to ¢ c it 


{t airport reception, Cantinflas is fanked by his mother (left) 
and wife (right) 

leaving him completely deflated. In everything he tries 
he triumphs: as a doctor, a flyer, a shoemaker. 

A comic actor is always a hero of goodness. Nothing 
arouses laughter so much as good intentions. The com- 
mon denominator of all the comedians I have mentioned 
is this: there is not one who plays a villain or who adapts 
situations to a perverse end. Comedy floats through the 
best atmosphere of humanity and man specifically, and — 
the greatest comedy offers situations that are not aimed - 
too pointedly at a given person or type, but in which pe 


the ordinary. man or someone 


c onsiders situations in the abstract. 
We may laugh at pointed criticism or at a comic 


situation (for example, when someone falls down) ; we - 


laugh “because of the abrupt change of attitude in ag 
clumsy fellow who fell... we laugh at his clumsiness,” — 
as Bergson says. But this laugh growing out of a 


ridic pee situation or from ridic ule direc ted at onsale 5 


laugh—* 
reason it has no cine value. 

Let us be confronted with a good man, 
would like to be,” who bends his efforts toward achieving 


a psychologic al balance, righting wrongs, making justice 


“the man we 
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triumph. Everything based on such a situation will be 
applauded, and the resulting laughter will be the best 
kind. 

As for Cantinflas, everyone knows that his life matches 
this aspect of the character he plays—he is a good family 
man, a good friend, a good patriot—and that the venge- 
ance he exacts in his performances for his childhood 
traumas or on those who produced them is the best kind 
(if vengeance is considered a necessary evil) because 
the means he uses have no element of cruelty. 

In 1937 he married a handsome dancer, Valentina 
Subareff, who worked in a carpa belonging to her father, 
a great horseman and theater and circus impresario. One 
time, around 1940, arriving at his house for dinner, 
1 found him in a bad mood, and asked what was the 
matter. “Nothing, only my father-in-law is Russian, my 
mother-in-law is Russian, my sister-in-law is Russian, my 
wife is Russian—lI’m the only Finn here.” 

He has made many movies, not all of them good. The 
latest indicate that he has changed, in a way that saddens 
many of his admirers. He has abandoned his language; 
he is greatly concerned with looking like Cantinflas; 
he seeks Cantinflas and sometimes seems unable to 
find him. His first films were advertising shorts, and 
after a few tries at full-length films, he made his first 
great picture, Ahi Esta el Detalle (That's the Point), 
whose trial scenes ought to be preserved in a movie 
anthology. Later, El Gendarme Desconocido (The Un- 
known Gendarme) and Ni Sangre ni Arena (Neither 
Blood nor Sand) confirmed his well-earned fame as the 
best Spanish-speaking comedian—if what he speaks can 
be called Spanish. His successive films have been grow- 
ing more pretentious: Los Tres Mosqueteros (The Three 
Musketeers) and El Circo (The Circus), for example, 
which contain delightful fragments but on the whole 
are mediocre. 

His plots now tend obviously in the direction of 
championing social justice, which as a private attitude 
does him honor, but which cheapens his art with hack- 
neyed sentimental condescensions. This is especially 
noticeable in Si Yo Fuera Diputado (If I Were a Con- 
gressman) and, as if that were not enough, in the more 
recent El Bombero Atémico (The Atomic Fireman), in 
which he mixes tricks we have already laughed at in the 
past with others that carry his message. 

Cantinflas has no children, and the lack of them in 
his home is felt in the tenderness with which he deals 
with them on the screen. He works to the point of utter 
fatigue, and his work pays him well; but we all know 
his money will end up in the hands of the poor. He 
wants everyone with money to be like himself, and so 
he has plunged into a campaign to force millionaires to 
turn over something for the benefit of the undernourished. 
But if heaven is reached by charity, it is also true that 
“it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God.” He conceives of charity in its modern sense: 
training those who have no skills, solving social problems 
from the bottom up—with bread, comfort, and clothing 
—for he has already given them laughter. 


for what is taking place is that in 


The explanation 


loses lyricism and acquires judgment and serenity; 
conscious thought processes strangle his fantasy and 
unconventionality. Mario Moreno has matured, and so 


we saw and heard him notice that he is repeating himself, 
and we pardon him only because of affection and our 


his early phases Cantinflas offered his genius for lyricism is Be: 
and made people laugh with his carefree attitude; the _ 
subconscious reigned and our own fantasy was exalted, _ 


which we found most gratifying. As he matures, man — 


fond memory of past performances. This maturity of his _ 


is hard for him to swallow. The present Mario Moreno 
searches eagerly for Cantinflas, but no one can imitate 
him; he is unique. 


The gifted artist is now entering another phase. There _ 


is no reason to worry about his seeming decline. What- 


ever new character he develops will entertain us as — 
delightfully as the one we have enjoyed for two decades. _ 
We want to see him in flesh and blood, not disembodied © 
on the screen. Surely he will again: act in the theater, — 
and I am certain that this will be his new point of — 


departure. We want to shout ourselves hoarse with 
“Viva Cantinflas!” and wear out our hands with applause. 


No therapeutic measure he can try will have as much 


“shock” value as being able to see for himself the effect 
of his performance. In movies an actor cannot make 


corrections, his performance is in the nature of a docu- — 
ment; while in the theater the sound of laughter and — 

applause during the scene shows him when he is winning 


approval. That is why we want Cantinflas to hear us. 
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KNOW YOUR VENEZUELAN NEIGHBORS? — 


Answers on page 43 
1. Bust of Simén Bolivar, who broke 

Spanish resistance in Venezuela at Battle 
of . June 24, 1821. 

2. Modern architecture and city-planning 

_ keynote Caracas today. About how old is 
the Venezuelan capital—400, 1000, 50, or 
100 years? 


3. Ship bound for Caracas 
land at —-_----——, where two-mile-high 
mountains rise out of 


4. Colorful figure in Venezuelan art pg 
circles with some of his rag-doll models 
_ and a painting. Do you know his name? 


5. Cathedral in Mérida, tranquil uni- 
versity town in western Venezuela. It is 
the urban center of the region called los 
_llanos, el altiplano, los Andes, or el mar? 


6. The flower in the artisan’s hand is 
Venezuelan handiwork popular with both 
visitors and natives. Is she a sculptress in 

wax, a goldsmith, or a wood carver? 


Cerro Bolivar, hill near Orinoco 
River, considered one of world’s richest 
deposits of . Name the mineral. 


: 8. Youngsters learn merchandising and gg 
household budgeting as part of the Plan 

 Venezuela-Uruguay, based on John Dewey’s 

_ philosophy and introduced in Venezuela 

ner by a Uruguayan. Would you say the plan 


agricultural, educational, or commercial? 


9. Workmen on oil rig in Lake Mara- 
_ caibo break free a pipe coupling to add 
another drill section. Does Venezuela rank 
first, second, or third in world crude- 
petroleum production? 


> 


10. Margarita Island, just off coast of 
ff Venezuela, is noted for its fishermen and 
the gems they bring in. What are the gems? 
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THE TALK IN. (Continued 20) 
Emilio Sojo, Estévez, os others to the Latin American Music 
Convention, which will take place in Sao Paulo as part of that 
city’s fourth-centenary celebration. . . . 

Cantaclaro, the prize awarded annually by the Caracas Film 
Critics’ Circle to the best four films exhibited in the country, 
will be presented shortly. Up to now the leading contenders are 
Justice Was Done (¥rench), The River (British), Rashomon 
(Japanese), A Streetcar Named Desire (U.S.), The Third Man 
(British), The African Queen (U,S.), and a Venezuelan docu- 
mentary about the painter Armando Reverézx. . . 

The noted Spanish biologist Protc:sor Pi Suier, 
who has lived in Venezuela since 1938, is the candidate of the 
Venezuelan Association for the Advancement of Science for the 
1953 Kalinga Prize, awarded by UNESCO. The stimulus offered 
by his presence is considered invaluable to Venezuela, where he 
has carried on his teaching. . . . 

The Centro Andinista Venezolano plans to offer the fullest 
support to the project started by the National Sports Institute 
for a new tourist region near the beautiful Laguna Verde, situated 
at the foot of Bolivar Peak more than twelve thousand feet above 
sea level. ... 

The Museum of Fine Arts, directed by the outstanding 
painter Carlos Otero, will soon have two enlargements that will 
triple its exhibition space and provide it with such indispensable 
facilities as storage space for works of art, repair workshops, 
library, and offices. An acoustic shell for outdoor functions will 
also be built and gardens with statues and fountains will be 
planted around the building. . . . 

The superhighway between La Guaira and Caracas, which 
will cut the trip to twenty minutes and turn the Venezuelan 
capital into a maritime city, is scheduled for completion in 
October of this year. All sorts of natural and technical obstacles 
have had to be overcome, but now the highway ascends to more 
than three thousand feet so smoothly that drivers and passengers 
are hardly aware that they are climbing a mountain. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


CELEBRATION EXTRAORDINARY 

As April 14, Pan American Day, approac ae I would! like to 
tell your readers how the Pan American Council of Chicago 
celebrated it last year, on the chance that it may suggest ideas to 
other organizations planning this year’s observance. 

The Council presents its Pan American Day program at either 
the beginning or the end of Pan American Week and makes it 
the high point of the week's activities. We try to plan something 
that will draw attention to the importance of closer inter-American 
relations as well as interest as wide a sector of the population 
as possible, Guests of honor are the Latin American consular 
corps and their wives, city officials, university presidents, and 
other persons prominent in civic life. We also invite schools, 
clubs, and such groups as the Pan American Board of Education, 
the American Legion Auxiliary, the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry, and the Export Managers and Importers’ 
Clubs. 

Last year we attracted a big crowd by sponsoring the, first 
“Pan American Film Festival” in cooperation with Protessor 
P. R. Hershey and Northwestern University College. Through the 
courtesy of the American distributors of Spanish films we offered 
five of the best Mexican, Argentine, and Spanish films available, 
with complete English titles. By making a donation of one dollar 
to the Latin American Scholarship Fund, anyone could see one 
or all of these full-length films. We plan to sponsor another film 
festival this year. 

On April 14, we cooperated with the Bishop Sheil Institute in 
sponsoring a half-hour Pan American Day broade ast on which 


Latin American consuls and ober representatives ‘from all parts 
of the Hemisphere discussed their countries’ contributions to Pan 
American unity. In line with the suggestion made by the Pan 
American Union, this broadcast and other activities of the week 
emphasized the central theme “This is Your America—keep it 
free.” 

The Council program dedicated to Pan American Day was held 
on Saturday afternoon, April 19, from three to six P.M., at our 
headquarters. Standing before the massed flags of all the 
Americas, Dr. Antonio Rubio, past-president of the Pan American 
Council, welcomed the members and guests and introduced the 
speaker, Honorable Luis L. Duplan, Consul General of Mexico 
and president of the Latin American Consular Club. Mr. Duplan 
spoke in Spanish on the importance of inter-American friendship. 
Reverend and Mrs. Wilbur F. Powell of Peoria exhibited their 
collection of Latin American costumes, handicraft, textiles, and 
furs and showed their beautiful color film made on a recent trip 
by station wagon down the Pan American Highway. Commentary 
was in English. We always make these programs bilingual with 
the hope of making more people realize that one language is not 
adequate for complete enjoyment of life in this hemisphere. 

Musical selections followed, with songs of the Americas by 
Pedro Krause, Spanish-American baritone, accompanied by Alex- 
ander Aster, pianist; and violin selections by Joseph Purpura. 
Finally, refreshments were served during a social hour, with 
conversation in Spanish, Portuguese, and English. 


Marcella Hurley 


Chicago, Pe 
SMALL FRY VERSION 

Every year American Week the Mexican 
at Monroe School in Phoenix put on a musical “Festival of the 
Americas.” Last year’s represented a salute to Mexico, Canada, 
and the United States. | am enclosing snapshots showing how 
some of my students, like Eddie Rivera, Joe Romero, Nick Mendez, 
Danny Chavez, and Mary Cordova, celebrated Pan American Day. 


Billie Driskill 
Phoenix, Arizona 


STAMP EXCHANGE 
Dear Sirs: 

I am a student, and as a hobby I collect foreign stamps, 
preferably used stamps from North, Central, and South America. 
Won't you publish my letter and address so that interested readers 
can exchange stamps with me? 

Junia de Oliveira 


ee Rua Duqueza de Braganca, 13—Andarai 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Opposite: Terraces of Inca origin are still used by Peruvian farmers 
today in the Valley of Vilcamayo, near Cuzco 
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